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CAROLINA TEACHERS AGENCY 


SERVING 





VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA 





The Carolina Teachers Agency offers you serv- 
ice that has merited the goodwill and patronage 
of thousands of classroom teachers and school 
officials. 


Our many years of valuable experience in the 
placement service has prepared us for render- 
ing you the most efficient service possible. Serv- 
ice that is unexcelled. 


In 1941 we received hundreds of vacancies and 
many teachers were placed in desirable posi- 
tions receiving excellent promotions. A\ll indi- 
cations point toward greater opportunities for 


1942. 


We can help you secure the position that you 
rightly deserve and the promotion that you de- 
sire. We cordially invite you to write for fur- 
ther details concerning our service. 
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CAROLINA TEACHERS AGENCY 


HENDERSON, N. C. 
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Tanner-Platt 
MY ENGLISH 


Workbooks 


A four-book series. 
available. 


Clear, concise explanation supported 
by a wealth of distributed practice 
material. 

Unit organization, with each unit giv- 
ing the full treatment of its subject 
for that grade level. 


Up-to-date content. 





Books that are easy to teach and 
to learn from 





in the English field 








GINN AND COMPANY 


Cross-Smith 
Stauffer-Collette 


GOOD READING 


A four-book series. Workbooks 
available. 
Well-chosen selections with many 


modern authors represented. 


Exceptionally good editorial aids. 


Represented by 
RANDOLPH TURNER 
































T5t ANNIVERSARY 600 Somerset Lane 
Founded in 1867 by Edwin Ginn Richmond 
= : | E BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF amar 24 PAGE 
University of Havana —— ae 3 peer 
Summer School an 
Session of 1942 slit | ILLUSTRATIONS 


July 13 to August 22 


Courses in Spanish, Spanish and Latin American 
Literature, Latin American governments, inter- 
American diplomatic relations, Cuban social and 
economic problems, and other subjects of interest 
to United States students. 

Special courses in TROPICAL MEDICINE, 
EDUCATION, AGRICULTURE. 


In spite of war conditions, Havana is easily 
accessible by air via Miami. 
$200.00 to $300.00 will cover all expenses. 


Further information may be obtained from: 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION, 

2 West 45th Sreet, New York, N. Y. 


or 


ESCUELA DE VERANO, 
Universidad de la Habana, Habana, Cuba 

















“Ne one has trowded wuety whe hay mot eeom The Bamutded Caverns of Leva” 





FREE TO TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS 


@ Scenes From The Beautiful Caverns of Luray. 
@ Shenandoah Valley. @ Skyline Drive. 

@ Shenandoah National Park. 

@ Scenic and Historic Virginia. 


Teachers have found this attractive booklet of 
great value and interest to students. Write for 
your copies today. Request ONE FOR EACH 
STUDENT. 


16mm Silent—16mm Sound Motion Pictures and 
35mm Slides Available to Schools on a FREE- 
LOAN BASIS. All in Natural Color. 


Thousands of Students Visit Luray Caverns An- 
nually. Plan now to have your Students see this 
World Famous Attraction. 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 
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Education To Win What We Are Fighting For 


America is calling her sons and daughters to the 
greatest crusade for human rights that the world has 
ever known. It is a battle which we shall be fight- 
ing all our lives. 


It is a battle for a set of values centered around 
respect for human personality. These values can be 
lost in the military arena, but they cannot be gained 
there. We must win the military phase, meeting 
violence by force without stint and without limit. 
We must win it not merely to save mankind from 
a new descent into human bondage but we must win 
it in order to seize the opportunity we missed, and 
to assume the responsibility we dodged after the first 
World War, to create a new world in which the 
barriers of want and fear and every form of ‘‘tyranny 
over the mind of man’’ may be lifted, and the in- 
dividual be free to grow into a fit inhabitant of a 
free world. 


It is folly to talk about winning the war and 
then winning the peace as if these two were sepa- 
rate things. We must focus our attention on win- 
ning the values for which we fight. In winning 
these values, there is the negative or military phase, 
and the positive or constructive phase. These two 
phases are inseparable and must proceed side by side. 
Education has an indispensable contribution to make 
to both. 


First, education must elevate constantly the values 
for which we fight. This calls for a thorough- 
going program of education on the developsnent, 
meaning, and operation of democracy and the ways 
in which it may be preserved and extended. This 
program must be community-wide, reaching in ap- 
propriate form people of all ages and all occupations. 
It calls, moreover, for a reordering of all our insti- 
tutions and organizations, especially the schools, in 
such a way as to give substance to our faith in indi- 
vidual worth. This means that the school must con- 
stantly dedicate itself to a search for the hidden possi- 
bilities in all individuals and seek to give each indi- 
vidual an opportunity to make his fullest contribu- 
tion to the general welfare. It means also that schools 
must be democratically organized and administered, 
which is not to say that each shall do as he pleases 
or that the duly constituted leaders shall abdicate 
their responsibilitiy to lead. Quite the contrary. 


Second, education must help to construct the blue- 
print and lay the foundation for the kind of world 
in which these values can be achieved. This is not 
something that can wait until our foes have been 
vanquished. We are not going to win by entering the 
lists as a champion of the status quo. We are in the 
midst of the greatest revolutionary era ever known 
to man. We are not going back to the world we have 
known. We must hold before the oppressed and 
hungry multitudes of the earth the vision of a world 
in which access to raw materials and to markets, and 
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freedom from aggression and exploitation will be 
assured to all people, and in which individuals may 
have a choice in determining the conditions under 
which they live and work. The blueprint for this 
world must include some sort of federation of peo- 
ples with an international police force to hold po- 
tential aggressors in check and some type of economic 
council to remove barriers to world trade and eco- 
nomic development. 


Third, education must produce the kind of men 
and women who can achieve these values. These 
men and women must be disciplined individuals of 
character, of stamina, and of skill, who will work 
together with abiding faith and purpose to build 
a world in which these values can be realized for 
all. 


Summer War Service for Schools and Teachers 


The use we make of our man power will deter- 
mine how long we shall take to win this war and 
how well we are equipped to reconstruct society to 
give substance to our victory. In view of this, the 
nation can ill afford during the approaching summer 
to have idle schools, idle teachers, and idle youth. 


It is recognized that school budgets as a usual 
thing do not provide for summer operation. It is 
also to be borne in mind that simply to add a sum- 
mer term to the school session may serve little use- 
ful purpose. What is needed is a careful analysis of 
the needs of the armed forces and of war production 
to which schools can make specific contributions. 


The schools have recently been requested to speed 
the air pilot training program. It is obvious that the 
sooner this program gets under way the better it 
will be, and the summer is an excellent time to or 
ganize courses especially designed to provide the de 
sired training preliminary to entrance into the air 
corps. Army and Navy officials are calling for an 
increase in the number of those completing engineer- 
ing and science courses. High schools can make a 
definite contribution to this objective during the sum- 
mer. ‘These are but two examples of many. Cer- 
tainly every school system, with or without federal 
aid, can make some provision for summer courses 
directed toward such objectives as the following: 


1. Hastening the entrance into higher institutions 
for training in engineering, science, and other 
technical fields. 

2. Improving the preparation of college-bound 
students through intensive courses in mathe- 
matics, science, and other fields. 

3. Providing specialized information of value to 
those who may be called for service in the 
armed forces. 

4. Promoting physical fitness among the popula- 
tion generally but especially for those subject 
to call to the war services. 
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5. Giving training in such fields as First Aid, Nu- 
trition, and Air Raid Precautions. 

6. Providing courses in Citizenship Training, and 

in American War and Peace Objectives, et cet- 

era. 


This summer is a good time for schools to demon- 
strate what can be done by utilizing the services of 
persons in the community who are competent to give 
instruction in certain fields with some guidance from 
members of the regular staff. Many qualified persons 
who are unwilling to accept full-time teaching po- 
sitions might be willing to give several hours a week 
as a national and community service. With effec- 
tive community leadership much could be done along 
these lines even without Federal subsidy. Unques- 
tionably, however, Federal aid of some kind would 
be invaluable in stimulating prompt and effective 
response on a large scale. 


If the summer program of schools is to be of 
genuine value, it must be based, first of all, on a 
knowledge of the national need. The facts concern- 
ing this are being gathered from the responsible gov- 
ernment officials constantly and being made avail- 
able to school authorities through the United States 
Office of Education. In the second place, the pro- 
gram must be based on a full knowledge of local de- 
mands for labor in war industry and other local con- 
ditions. In the third place, the program must be based 
on an accurate knowledge of the young people and 
adults for whom the courses are intended. In the 
fourth place, it must be developed with due considera- 
tion for the teaching personnel available. 


When it becomes clear what sort of program 
should be provided in the community, search for the 
needed teaching personnel should be made among 
the regular school faculty. Ways could then be found 
of keeping in service during the summer those mem- 
bers of the staff qualified to render the desired ser- 
vices. This staff could be assisted by others re- 
cruited from the community for either part-time 
or full-time services. It is our belief that in most 
cases local support can be obtained for a program 
specifically and clearly directed toward meeting com- 
munity needs and increasing the war effort. 





Financing Education During The War 


Writing under the above caption in the February 
issue of the NATIONAL PARENT TEACHER, 
John K. Norton cites figures to show that public 
education involves expenditures equal to less than 
three per cent of what the American people have to 
spend. After comparing the cost of education with 
expenditures made for other purposes, Dr. Norton 
concludes that the cost of public education consti- 
tutes ‘‘a minor levy against the American economy.” 


By comparing the cost of public education with 
the cost of private education and with the expendi- 
tures of such organizations as the NYA and the 
CCC, Dr. Norton shows how modest public school 
expenditures have been. He points out, however, 
that “‘there is nothing mysterious about the low cost 
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of public education. It is low because we have seldom 
spent generously for education and because we have 
often spent penuriously.”’ 

On the basis of extensive investigation, Dr. Norton 
is able to assert that ‘‘in the economic sense schools 
have really cost this country nothing. We now have 
substantially more to spend in this country, over 
and beyond expenditures for public education, than 
we would have had if no public schools had been 
provided for in the United States. . . Expenditures 
for education of the right kind . . . is an investment 
that yields substantial returns.”’ 

The fullest development and wisest use of our 
man power is necessary to win the war and to fashion 
the kind of society in which man may live freely 
and abundantly. Dr. Norton, therefore, is on sound 
ground when he declares that without delay we 
should refashion much of our existing education and 
make provision for additional educational opportuni- 
ties wherever they are needed. 

In spite of the constantly growing war bill, we 
must not make false economies in public education. 
To so do would be to sell the nation’s future short. 
On the contrary, we should increase immediately our 
expenditures for the kind of education that will 
give this nation a citizenship competent to cope suc- 
cessfully with the enormous demands of the war 
and reconstruction. As Henry Ford said in an inter- 
view reported by Arthur B. Moehlman in the April 
1942 issue of the Nation’s Schools: 

“If we can afford war, we can also afford educa- 
tion. If we can spend billions on war we can af- 
ford to spend the millions that will give American 
children their birthright—health and education. To 
those who say we can’t do both, I| say we can’t do 
one without the other! Whatever else we do, let's 
not stint our children. Education is not a luxury; 
it’s a necessity. 

‘“We have plenty of money to provide a worth- 
while education for our boys and girls.”’ 





Juvenile Delinquency and War 


William H. Stoneman, of the Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Bureau, after analyzing Great Britain's fifty 
per cent increase in juvenile crime, attributes the in- 
crease to the breakup of families due to destroyed 
homes, the evacuation of school children from their 
homes to unfamiliar surroundings, and the oppor- 
tunities for thefts made possible by blackouts. While 
the same conditions may not operate to any con- 
siderable extent in the United States, Mr. Stoneman 
mentions four conditions that might operate to in- 
crease delinquency among young people in the United 
States: 

1. Preoccupation of parents and police with war- 
time duties; 

2. Abnormally high wages paid to young workers; 

3. Curtailment of school opportunity, disruption 
of clubs and other recreational centers; 

4. General wartime abandon. 

His advice to America is ‘‘Don’t close schools any- 
where if you can help it. . . . Expand instead of 
cutting down on education facilities.”’ 
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Courtesy School and Community. 


Civilization is a race between education and catastrophe.—H. G. Wells 


Vocational Training for Defense Workers 


HE emergency defense train- 

| ing program is in reality an 
emergency adaptation of the 
personnel and facilities of the regu- 
lar vocational program, plus such 
expansion as emergency conditions 
dictate. During the last World War 
the schools had very limited organ- 
ization and facilities to train work- 
ers for the war industries, with the 
result that only approximately 
60,000 persons were given train- 
ing through the school shops for 
war production. When the schools 
were called upon in 1940 to train 
workers for the defense industries 
they were in much better position 
to respond promptly and effec- 
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RAYMOND V. LONG 


Director 


tively, with the result that over 
2,500,000 persons have been given 
defense job training through a 
wide variety of courses designed 
to develop more efficient workers 
for the war industries. Many of 
these vocational schools are operat- 
ing on a 24-hour a day basis. The 
expansion of school shop facili- 
ties, the establishing of new shops, 
through lease or construction, the 
extension and coordination of this 
instructional work to _ provide 
skilled operators for vital war in- 
dustries have given a dynamic im- 
petus to this important work and 
placed a tremendous responsibility 
on the educational forces. 


It is recognized that programs of 
education, vocational or general, 
either on the State or local level, 
should not be determined or meas- 
ured in terms of emergency needs, 
but such educational programs 
should be so organized and devel- 
oped that they can be quickly and 
easily adapted to emergency needs 
without distorting fundamental ed- 
ucational values. 


War Production Demands 
Skilled Workers 
This defense training program 
was started before we entered the 
war and it was not then contem- 
plated that our industrial man 
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power would be so heavily called 
upon for actual war service, both 
in the United States and abroad. 
The present war production pro- 
gram demands a far greater supply 
of skilled workers in war indus- 
tries than the labor market can 
supply. Of the existing supply of 
skilled workers many will present- 
ly be inducted into the service so 
that the limited supply will soon 
be further curtailed. The war in- 
dustries find that women can per- 
form most industrial occupations 
as satisfactorily as men—the ex- 
ceptions being the very heavy jobs 
and the highly skilled jobs. The 
limitations on women performing 
the highly skilled jobs is not due 
to their inability but rather to their 
unfamiliarity with tools. The in- 
duction of unskilled men and 
women unfamiliar with the use of 
hand and power tools throws a 
heavy responsibility on the schools 
for giving them intensive training 
in the use of tools. Such training 
courses for women have been un- 
dertaken in Virginia with promises 
of very satisfactory results, but 
these programs must be greatly ex- 
panded in order to meet the de- 
mand for trained workers. 


It is not reasonable to expect 
that the schools can in ten or 
twelve weeks’ time develop skilled, 
all-round mechanics, nor does this 
vocational training program con- 
template doing so. The demand 
for training, however, is more for 
the purpose of acquainting possi- 
ble industrial workers with the use 
of tools, how to care for tools and 
power equipment, precision instru- 
ments, general safety precautions in 
the industrial shops, and the devel- 
opment of some skilled proficiency 
in a few machine operations. With 
this intensive background of train- 
ing, it is possible to put these 
workers on machines that call for 
continuous production of some 
type of product. Thus, the highly 
developed skill that would normal- 
ly be expected of a mechanic was 
not contemplated in this emer- 
gency training program. 

No one should be confused in 
their understanding or thinking 
that this emergency training pro- 
gram is in any sense of the word 
intended to be a substitute for a 
normal program of Vocational Ed- 
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ucation on the secondary school 
level. Such normal program of 
Vocational Education should at- 
tempt to give wide experiences with 
a variety of tools and equipment 
and technological processes, but the 
development of skills would be in- 
cidental. 

The emergency defense training 
program in Virginia has been high- 
ly successful in training large num- 
bers of youth through pre-employ- 


Defense Tra ining 





ment training, as well as large 
groups of men who are already at 
work through supplementary 
training, and the program now is 
contemplating a much wider ex- 
pansion than has been true in the 
past. 

The following series of articles 
from the fields of Vocational Edu- 
cation explain more in detail the 
development of this defense train- 
ing program in Virginia. 


Trade and Industrial - 
Education 


B. H. VAN OOT 


Director 


The National Defense Voca- 
tional Training Act provides for 
four types of programs. Briefly 
stated these programs are as fol- 
lows: 

No. I Program provides pre-em- 
ployment training for persons who 
wish to acquire the skills and tech- 
nical knowledge necessary for them 
to enter defense industries, and sup- 
plementary instruction for persons 
who are already employed in in- 
dustries essential for national de- 
fense. 

Sub-section II of the appropri- 
ation act makes appropriation for 
equipment that is to be used in 


No. I Program. 

No. III Program offers pre-em- 
ployment and extension education 
and training on a college level. The 
purpose of this program is to train 
men and women for positions as 
supervisors, inspectors, foremen, 
leading men and other positions on 
a supervisory, technical or minor 
executive level. 

No. IV Program provides rural 
and non-rural youths with general 
instruction in woodworking, elec- 
tricity, metal work and care, repair, 
and operation of motor vehicles. 
It is not the purpose of this pro- 
gram to train young people for de- 





Airplane Sheet Metal Work—Bristol, Va. 
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fense industries but rather to train 
them to do minor repairs about the 
home and farm and to give them 
general mechanical experiences that 
will be of value to the military 
forces in case these young men are 
called into military service. 

No. V Program provides for in- 
struction in general or related sub- 
jects to young people who are 
working on N.Y.A. work projects. 
Any subject that will increase the 
skill or civic intelligence of the 
N.Y.A. workers may be taught. 


Administration of Program 


The administration of all pro- 
grams rests with the State Council 
of Administrators which is com- 
prised of the directors of the Voca- 
tional Education for national de- 
fense, the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and the Federal Employ- 
ment Agency, respectively. This 
Council is guided in its activities 
by a State Advisory Committee 
comprised of equal representatives 
of employer and employee organi- 
zations. Councils of Administra- 
tors and Advisory Committees sim- 
ilarly comprised are formed in each 
center where defense training is to 
be offered. All matters pertaining 
to the operation of the courses are 
considered and approved by the 
Local Councils and the State Coun- 
cils and Advisory Committees be- 
fore the courses are offered. 

Defense training started in Vir- 


ginia in July, 1940, under Appro- 
priation Act Number 668 and 
dealt with No. I Program only. 
It was administered by the staff of 
the State Division of Trade and 
Industrial Education. In Septem- 
ber of the same year, Appropria- 
tion Act Number 812 was passed. 
This Act provided funds for equip- 
ment and for instruction as out- 
lined above in Programs III, IV 
and V. All of Program I and one- 
half of Programs IV and V, to- 
gether with appropriation for 
equipment as provided in sub-sec- 
tion II of the Act, were adminis- 
tered by the State Division of 
Trade and Industrial Education. 
The State Division of Agricultural 
Education administered the other 
half of Program IV and the State 
Division of Home Economics ad- 
ministered the other half of Pro- 
gram V. 


Thousands Trained for Jobs 

The pre-employment training 
program has prepared 10,117 men 
and women to accept jobs in de- 
fense industries, 1,306 of whom 
were taken from the rolls of the 
W.P.A. Eight hundred and sixty- 
five of these former W.P.A. work- 
ers are now working in industries 
essential for National defense 
which means a saving of over 
$101,000.00 per year in W.P.A. 
wages alone, to say nothing about 
the permanent skills these men ac- 





Machine Shop Practice—Lynchburg 
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Airplane Riveting—Roanoke, Va. 


quired, the boosting of their mo- 
rale, and the economic and defense 
contribution these men are making 
in our national effort by being em- 
ployed in private industries. Of 
the 10,117 who received pre-em- 
ployment training, 3,429 secured 
jobs through the Federal Employ- 
ment Service. The others either 
dropped out of the courses before 
completion or secured employment 
on their own initiative and did not 
report their employment to the lo- 
cal directors of defense training: 
some were inducted into the mili- 
tary services. Since July, 1941, the 
per capita cost for instructing these 
men has been $58.07. 

The defense industries are hard 
pressed for qualified workers and 
are offering employment to almost 
anybody who is willing to work. 
The result has been the induction 
into the industries of men who 
need further training. During the 
past twenty months, 53,116 of 
these partially training workers 
have been enrolled in supplemen- 
tary evening classes in which they 
have been taught the skills or the 
technical subject matter directly re- 
lated to their trades. 

To make practical instruction 
possible in Number I Program, the 
Federal government has appropri- 
ated the sum of $549,999.03 for 
the purchase of equipment. Con- 
siderable difficulty has been experi- 
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Airplane mechanics—Conducted by State Department of Educaticn in 
cooperation with NYA at Blacksburg—VPI Airport 


enced in the delivery of equipment 
due to priorities. 


Training for Women 

The Program is now being ex- 
panded to give training to girls 
and women to replace men who 
have been called into military serv- 
ice. The Naval Operating Base in 
Norfolk and the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth are calling for about 
six hundred women to be trained 
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task efficiently. 

In October, 1940, Congress ap- 
propriated ten million dollars for 
the vocational training of the out- 


Agricultural Education 


DOWELL J. HOWARD 
Supervisor 


At the time of the inauguration 
of the defense training program 
in 1940 it was rather natural 
that the already established Trade 
schools in the cities where defense 
industries were located should be 
used. 

It was not long, however, be- 
fore our farm leaders recognized 
that rural youth without training 
would not only be at a great dis- 
advantage in industry but in all 
phases of the war effort including 
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the armed forces. Attention was 
called to the great reservoir of un- 
employed man power in the rural 
areas. Farm boys know how to 
work. Many times they are pre- 
ferred by industries. They know 
the meaning of a full day’s work, 
and they are most anxious to play 
their part in the most efficient 
manner possible in the service of 
their country. They, therefore, 
should be given the opportunity to 
prepare themselves to perform the 


of-school rural youth as defense 
workers. These funds were dis- 
tributed to the states on the basis 
of their proportion of rural youth 
and relative need for equipment to 
do the job. 

In Virginia the Division of 
Agricultural Education of the State 
Department of Education was as- 
signed the responsibility of admin- 
istering the general pre-employ- 
ment courses in rural schools where 
departments of vocational agricul- 
ture are in operation. Local school 
boards were asked to purchase 
equipment from local funds suffi- 
cient to bring their supply of 
equipment up to the standards nec- 
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essary to offer efficiently the regular 
farm shop courses to boys study- 
ing vocational agriculture. 


Pre-employment Training 

When this standard was met, 

Federal funds were allotted to 
counties to pay the cost of addi- 
tional equipment to teach the de- 
fense training courses and to pay 
for the cost of instruction. The 
courses offered in the agricultural 
shops provide for general pre-em- 
ployment training. The purpose 
of these courses is what the term 
implies—‘‘General Pre-employ- 
ment’. It is recognized that this 
type of course is not intended to 
produce finished craftsmen. These 
courses are of four types: 

1. The operation, care, and re- 
pair of tractors, trucks, and 
automobiles, including both 
gas and Diesel engines. 

2. Metal work, including weld- 
ing, tempering, drilling, shap- 
ing, and farm machinery re- 
pair. 





3. Woodworking, including con- 
struction of buildings. 


4. Elementary electricity, includ- 
ing operation, care, and repair 
of electrical equipment. 


In a majority of cases the teacher 
of vocational agriculture was as- 
signed the responsibility of super- 
vising the course. This, they have 


i done without compensation. In 


every case the most skilled mechanic 
available has been employed to 


teach the course: for Course No. I, 
the skilled automobile mechanic: 
for Course No. 2, the skilled metal 
worker; for Course No. 3, the 
skilled carpenter; and for course 
No. 4, the skilled electrician. 


From October, 1940, to July, 
1941, the beginning of the pro- 
gram, 158 classes were operated 
with an enrollment of 2,550. 

In June, 1941, the value of 
such a program was so evident that 
additional Federal funds were ap- 
propriated. Since July, 1941, up 
to the present time, 295 classes 
have been in operation in 74 coun- 
ties. Instruction has been offered 
in 183 centers. Additional classes 
are continually added wherever the 
demand and need justify. Over 
4,500 rural young men have en- 
rolled in the following courses: 

45—Tractor, truck and auto 

84—_Woodworking 
154—Metal working 

1 2—Electricity 


There is evidence of increased 
interest on the part of girls to en- 
roll in such courses. They feel that 
many will be called upon to re- 
place men in industry and are 
anxious to prepare themselves. Up 
to the present time only about 30 
girls have been admitted but re- 
quests for admittance are increasing 
daily. 


Majority from Virginia Farms 
Attention is directed to the fact 
that a large majority of young men 





Building Vocational Shop as part-time work experience under 
NYA—OSN woodworking class at Rustburg, Va. 
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Vocational Defense Training in 
Woodworking—Concord, Va. 


enrolled in these courses are from 
Virginia farms. Upon their shoul- 
ders rests a great deal of the re- 
sponsibility for carrying forward 
the program of agricultural defense. 

Farming is becoming increas- 
ingly mechanized. Many of the 
skilled carpenters, electricians, and 
mechanics from rural areas are 
being called into industries and 
into the armed forces. Many of 
the old blacksmith and wheel- 
wright shops of rural Virginia are 
no more. 


The farm youth of today is en- 
ergetic, ambitious, and patriotic. 
He is anxious to play his part in 
this stupendous war effort, whether 
it be on the farm, in defense indus- 
tries, or on the front line of armed 
forces. Asa result of defense train- 
ing he receives he is better pre- 
pared to— 

1. Do a better job on the farm. 
2. Take his place in defense in- 
dustries if and when needed. 

3. If called into the armed forces, 

to play a more efficient part in 
the mechanized system of war- 
fare. 


Wherever he is most needed, the 
farm youth will go. It is only 


right and proper that he be pre- 
pared. 
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Home Economics Education 


ROSA H. LOVING 


Assistant Supervisor 


Since December 1, 1940, a pro- 
gram of training for youth em- 
ployed on N.Y.A. work projects 
has been in operation under the 
supervision of Home Economics 
Education of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. This is a 
part of defense education program 
No. 5. It was planned to help 
these youth develop those abilities 
and personal characteristics which 
should help them do a more effi- 
cient job of the work project and 
make them more employable. 

Prior to July 1, 1941, youth 
were assigned to work projects 
which were of civic benefit and re- 
lated to community needs. They 
made clothing for distribution by 
the public welfare departments: 
they assisted in nursery schools: 
they worked in school libraries, 
public offices, school lunchrooms, 
and rendered various other types of 
public service. The program of 
training was related as closely to 
the work project as possible. 
Courses were offered in homemak- 
ing with all related activities, such 
as, sewing, cooking, house care. 
and laundering. Additional courses 
given were in cafeteria and lunch- 
room management, domestic serv- 
ice, home care of the sick, and child 
care. Because of a special need of 
the girls for help with problems 
in grooming and personal hygiene. 
all were given some instruction 
along these lines. The emphasis 
was on giving girls work experi- 
ence and training which would lead 
to types of employment needed and 
available in local communities. 

Since July 1, 1941, so many 
experienced workers have gone into 
military service or production of 
war materials, a need arose for 
youth trained to take their places 
in private employment. A shift 
was made in the N.Y.A. work 
projects from those of civic bene- 
fit to those primarily of a produc- 
tion nature. Youth was needed in 
manufacturing industries. Such 
projects as power sewing and quan- 
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tity cooking were started. At- 
tendant nursing projects were in- 
creased to make possible more effi- 
cient use of trained nurses in hos- 
pitals because of the growing short- 
age of nurses. Many of the small 
group projects and individual pro}- 
ects were dropped and concentra- 
tion of work was effected at resi- 
dent centers where large scale proj- 
ects were in operation. Facilities 
were expanded at the Charlottes- 


changed to preparation for employ- 
ment of a more specific nature, 
Courses were given in attendant 
nursing, sewing processes, and 
quantity cooking. All girls were 
given help on solving their prob- 
lems in achieving and maintaining 
good health, improving personal 
appearance, developing good social 
behavior, and in using money 
wisely. 

A new development in the pro- 
gram is just beginning which pro- 
motes the placement of youth in 
types of work experience which 
lead directly to employment in in- 
dustries geared to the war effort. 
Girls are being further concentrated 
in resident centers. There will be 
four major resident centers with 
plans for others now being formu- 





NYA girls receive training in care of clothing 


ville, Abingdon, and Independence 
centers for white girls and at the 
Dillwyn and Aberdeen Gardens 
resident centers for Negro girls. A 
new center at Salem, the establish- 
ment of which was already under 
way, was completed. The Har- 
risonburg center, which formerly 
operated for the benefit of college 
students, was reorganized to take 
care of girls on clerical projects at 
the college. School lunch projects 
were continued because of the ex- 
cellent work experience they offered 
and the contribution they were 
making to the health of large 
groups of children. 


Preparation for Employment 
The emphasis in training was 


lated. At Salem, where girls go to 
Roanoke to the power sewing ma- 
chine project, they are at work on 
articles such as mattress covers, 
shirts, and other articles for mili- 
tary use. At Charlottesville, there 
will be an increase in the number 
of girls serving as attendants to 
nurses. At Harrisonburg, a large 
number of girls will be receiving 
clerical work experience. Two new 
residence halls will be added at 
Manassas for girls who have some 
manual dexterity. These girls will 
go into the various types of shops 
which have been in operation at 
the Manassas Vocational School 
and will work along with the boys 
on mechanical jobs and training. 
At Farmville, a resident center will 
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be open for girls. They will re- 
ceive work experience and training 
in the woodworking trade. In de- 
fense education program No. 5, 
under the supervision of Trades 
and Industrial Education, State 
Department of Education, girls on 
mechanical projects will receive re- 
lated trades training. 

The contributions through 
training which home economics 
can make to the girls on these in- 
dustrial projects can best be made 
in helping them to adjust to living 
in resident centers and to prepare 
for living and working in con- 
gested defense areas. It is expected 
that these girls will go into jobs 
where intensive war activities are 
going on. They will be faced with 
problems, such as, finding suitable 


te 
oe 
ete 
satel 


clothes, as well as selecting new 
garments; ways of maintaining 
good personal grooming and ways 
of using their off time profitably. 

To make it possible for more 
girls to receive work experience and 
training in industrial trades, the 
shops at the boys projects in Nor- 
folk and Danville will also be open 
to girls living in these two cities. 
In so far as possible the same types 
of training as that offered to girls 
in resident centers will be provided. 

Up to the present time approxi- 
mately 5,000 girls have received 
training in program No.5. Although 
home economics instructors had no 
special responsibility for the place- 
ment of these girls in employment, 
yet it is reasonable to assume that 
the training they received contrib- 





NYA girls learn good methods in preparing foods for the 
group living in the resident center 


housing, making the necessary so- 
cial adjustments, spending income 
wisely, maintaining their health, 
selecting and caring for their 
clothes, and using their leisure time 
wisely. They have these problems 
while they are at the resident cen- 
ters although they may not be in 
as acute form. In light of this, 
plans are under way to furnish in- 
struction in caring for their rooms; 
making their rooms livable; stor- 
ing their belongings; learning to 
get along with others; planning 
the use of the income; using good 
buying practices; selecting ade- 
quate diets; protecting themselves 
from contagious diseases; main- 
taining good health habits; mend- 
ing, pressing, and cleaning their 
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uted to their securing and holding 
positions. According to informa- 
tion secured from N.Y.A. records 
since December 1, 1940, approxi- 
mately 3,000 girls have been placed 
in employment in the following 
fields: food and kindred products: 
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textile and textile products; paper 
and allied products; printing, pub- 
lishing, and allied products: pe- 
troleum and coal products; air- 
craft and parts; telephone, tele- 
graph, and related services; whole- 
sale-retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate. 


Home economics has also made 
a contribution to the training of 
boys employed on N.Y.A. defense 
projects. Over and above the one 
hundred and sixty hours per 
month that these youth spend in 
mechanical work and training, 
courses are offered in maintaining 
war time morale, social behavior, 
care of clothes, health, and wise 
buying. These courses are planned 
to help these young men keep well, 
become more physically fit, spend 
their money wisely, get along with 
other people, and spend their leis- 
ure time profitably. 

First Aid Courses taught by 
qualified Red Cross instructors 
have been provided for all youths 
enrolled on boys’ projects and for 
many of those enrolled on girls’ 
projects. 


Eager to Learn 


This task has not been as diff- 
cult as it may seem because the 
young people in the training pro- 
gram have been eager to learn. As 
one instructor said, ‘I do not have 
to spend time trying to get these 
young people to see their problems 
and to work on them. They al- 
ready know what their problems 
are, and in most cases are anxious 
to find a solution to them”’. 

This program has given the 
public schools an opportunity to 
work with a larger group of out- 
of-school youth. If the time should 
come when such training shall be- 
come an integral part of the school 
program invaluable experience will 
have been gained. 


Distributive Education 
LOUISE BERNARD 


Supervisor 


The field of distribution, em- 
bracing all agencies selling goods 


and services to the final consumer, 
in time of peace has been the third 
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Home Economics Education 
ROSA H. LOVING 


Assistant Supervisor 


Since December 1, 1940, a pro- 
gram of training for youth em- 
ployed on N.Y.A. work projects 
has been in operation under the 
supervision of Home Economics 
Education of the State Department 
of Public Instruction. This is a 
part of defense education program 
No. 5. It was planned to help 
these youth develop those abilities 
and personal characteristics which 
should help them do a more effi- 
cient job of the work project and 
make them more employable. 

Prior to July 1, 1941, youth 
were assigned to work projects 
which were of civic benefit and re- 
lated to community needs. They 
made clothing for distribution by 
the public welfare departments: 
they assisted in nursery schools; 
they worked in school libraries, 
public offices, school lunchrooms, 
and rendered various other types of 
public service. The program of 
training was related as closely to 
the work project as possible. 
Courses were offered in homemak- 
ing with all related activities, such 
as, sewing, cooking, house care. 
and laundering. Additional courses 
given were in cafeteria and lunch- 
room management, domestic serv- 
ice, home care of the sick, and child 
care. Because of a special need of 
the girls for help with problems 
in grooming and personal hygiene. 
all were given some instruction 
along these lines. The emphasis 
was on giving girls work experi- 
ence and training which would lead 
to types of employment needed and 
available in local communities. 

Since July 1, 1941, so many 
experienced workers have gone into 
military service or production of 
war materials, a need arose for 
youth trained to take their places 
in private employment. A shift 
was made in the N.Y.A. work 
projects from those of civic bene- 
fit to those primarily of a produc- 
tion nature. Youth was needed in 
manufacturing industries. Such 
projects as power sewing and quan- 
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tity cooking were started. At- 
tendant nursing projects were in- 
creased to make possible more effi- 
cient use of trained nurses in hos- 
pitals because of the growing short- 
age of nurses. Many of the small 
group projects and individual proj- 
ects were dropped and concentra- 
tion of work was effected at resi- 
dent centers where large scale proj- 
ects were in operation. Facilities 
were expanded at the Charlottes- 


changed to preparation for employ- 
ment of a more specific nature, 
Courses were given in attendant 
nursing, sewing processes, and 
quantity cooking. All girls were 
given help on solving their prob- 
lems in achieving and maintaining 
good health, improving personal 
appearance, developing good social 
behavior, and in using money 
wisely. 

A new development in the pro- 
gram is just beginning which pro- 
motes the placement of youth in 
types of work experience which 
lead directly to employment in in- 
dustries geared to the war effort. 
Girls are being further concentrated 
in resident centers. There will be 
four major resident centers with 
plans for others now being formu- 
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ville, Abingdon, and Independence 
centers for white girls and at the 
Dillwyn and Aberdeen Gardens 
resident centers for Negro girls. A 
new center at Salem, the establish- 
ment of which was already under 
way, was completed. The Har- 
risonburg center, which formerly 
operated for the benefit of college 
students, was reorganized to take 
care of girls on clerical projects at 
the college. School lunch projects 
were continued because of the ex- 
cellent work experience they offered 
and the contribution they were 
making to the health of large 
groups of children. 


Preparation for Employment 
The emphasis in training was 


lated. At Salem, where girls go to 
Roanoke to the power sewing ma- 
chine project, they are at work on 
articles such as mattress covers, 
shirts, and other articles for mili- 
tary use. At Charlottesville, there 
will be an increase in the number 
of girls serving as attendants to 
nurses. At Harrisonburg, a large 
number of girls will be receiving 
clerical work experience. Two new 
residence halls will be added at 
Manassas for girls who have some 
manual dexterity. These girls will 
go into the various types of shops 
which have been in operation at 
the Manassas Vocational School 
and will work along with the boys 
on mechanical jobs and training. 
At Farmville, a resident center will 
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be open for girls. They will re- 
ceive work experience and training 
in the woodworking trade. In de- 
fense education program No. 5, 
under the supervision of Trades 
and Industrial Education, State 
Department of Education, girls on 
mechanical projects will receive re- 
lated trades training. 

The contributions through 
training which home economics 
can make to the girls on these in- 
dustrial projects can best be made 
in helping them to adjust to living 
in resident centers and to prepare 
for living and working in con- 
gested defense areas. It is expected 
that these girls will go into jobs 
where intensive war activities are 
going on. They will be faced with 
problems, such as, finding suitable 


clothes, as well as selecting new 
garments; ways of maintaining 
good personal grooming and ways 
of using their off time profitably. 

To make it possible for more 
girls to receive work experience and 
training in industrial trades, the 
shops at the boys projects in Nor- 
folk and Danville will also be open 
to girls living in these two cities. 
In so far as possible the same types 
of training as that offered to girls 
in resident centers will be provided. 

Up to the present time approxi- 
mately 5,000 girls have received 
training in program No.5. Although 
home economics instructors had no 
special responsibility for the place- 
ment of these girls in employment, 
yet it is reasonable to assume that 
the training they received contrib- 





NYA girls learn good methods in preparing foods for the 
group living in the resident center 


housing, making the necessary so- 
cial adjustments, spending income 
wisely, maintaining their health, 
selecting and caring for their 
clothes, and using their leisure time 
wisely. They have these problems 
while they are at the resident cen- 
ters although they may not be in 
as acute form. In light of this, 
plans are under way to furnish in- 
struction in caring for their rooms; 
making their rooms livable; stor- 
ing their belongings; learning to 
get along with others; planning 
the use of the income; using good 
buying practices; selecting ade- 
quate diets; protecting themselves 
from contagious diseases; main- 
taining good health habits; mend- 
ing, pressing, and cleaning their 
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uted to their securing and holding 
positions. According to informa- 
tion secured from N.Y.A. records 
since December 1, 1940, approxi- 
mately 3,000 girls have been placed 
in employment in the following 
fields: food and kindred products; 
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textile and textile products; paper 
and allied products; printing, pub- 
lishing, and allied products; pe- 
troleum and coal products; air- 
craft and parts; telephone, tele- 
graph, and related services; whole- 
sale-retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate. 


Home economics has also made 
a contribution to the training of 
boys employed on N.Y.A. defense 
projects. Over and above the one 
hundred and sixty hours per 
month that these youth spend in 
mechanical work and training, 
courses are offered in maintaining 
war time morale, social behavior, 
care of clothes, health, and wise 
buying. These courses are planned 
to help these young men keep well, 
become more physically fit, spend 
their money wisely, get along with 
other people, and spend their leis- 
ure time profitably. 

First Aid Courses taught by 
qualified Red Cross instructors 
have been provided for all youths 
enrolled on boys’ projects and for 
many of those enrolled on girls’ 
projects. 


Eager to Learn 


This task has not been as diffi- 
cult as it may seem because the 
young people in the training pro- 
gram have been eager to learn. As 
one instructor said, ‘I do not have 
to spend time trying to get these 
young people to see their problems 
and to work on them. They al- 
ready know what their problems 
are, and in most cases are anxious 
to find a solution to them”’. 

This program has given the 
public schools an opportunity to 
work with a larger group of out- 
of-school youth. If the time should 
come when such training shall be- 
come an integral part of the school 
program invaluable experience will 
have been gained. 


Distributive Education 
LOUISE BERNARD 


Supervisor 


The field of distribution, em- 
bracing all agencies selling goods 


and services to the final consumer, 
in time of peace has been the third 
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largest industry in the United 
States. The program of the war 
economy is such that for the time 
being this place must be forfeited. 
It can be expected that so drastic a 
reversal of procedure brings many 
problems to the merchant, the em- 
ployee, and the consumer. Dis- 
tributive Education provides the 
help which must be given to meet 
such problems if retailing is to 
function effectively under existing 
conditions. 


Program Adapted to War Needs 

The Virginia program was one 
of the first in the United States to 
adapt its training to meet the war 
needs of distribution. It was soon 
recognized that the services of this 
program must be expanded, and at 
the same time concentrated to meet 
the new problems. As is true with 
all war training, plans are still in 
the process of development, expan- 
sion, and alteration. 

The war plan of the United 
States Government places con- 
stantly increasing emphasis on 
the production of materials vital 
to national defense. Such a pro- 
gram can be carried out only 
by a parallel sharp curtailment 
in non-essential civilian spend- 
ing. To achieve this end, govern- 
ment regulations are being directed 
toward the reduction of much of 
the merchandise available and the 
elimination of many of the services 
that the American consumer has 
come to consider a part of the 
necessities of living. Most of these 
goods and services have been made 
available to the consumer through 
some agency of distribution and 
most of the training which leads 
the consumer to feel that such arti- 
cles are essential has been done by 
these agencies through the media of 
advertising, display, and merchan- 
dise and service policies. 


Summary of Problems 
A brief summary of those prob- 
lems which at the moment are most 
evident is necessary in order to 
make clear the objectives. of the 
program of Distributive Education 
in Virginia during the war: 

1. Estimates of money available 
in 1942 for consumer spend- 
ing equal 80 billion dollars. 
Estimates of production of ci- 
vilian goods are set at 65 bil- 
lion. This means a demand of 





20 per cent in excess of sup- 
ply. Previous experience has 
led the average merchant to 


feel that such a situation can | 


best be remedied by increasing 
orders and requirements with 
the ultimate result of profiteer- 
ing, rising living costs, and in- 
flation. Such a result being in 
direct contradiction to govern- 
ment intention, it is evident 
that help must be given the 
merchant to adjust his think- 
ing to meet this new situation. 
Almost 80 per cent of the pur- 
chasing of consumer goods is 
done by women. The war is 
brought home to the average 
woman by the changes she is 
compelled to make in her 
everyday living habits. In 
the present emergency most of 
these changes occur in the field 
of distribution as, for exam- 
ple, the limitation of supplies 
such as rubber, wool, silk, 
sugar, etc., or the substitution 
of unfamiliar materials such as 
synthetic and plastics for met- 
als. It becomes the task of the 
merchant and salesperson to 
interpret such changes so that 
the consumer recognizes them 
as worthy sacrifices rather than 
a personal inconvenience, an 
excuse for hoarding, or, what 
is more serious, a cause for 
alarm as to the stability of the 
government. Retail merchants 
must be made aware of the 
importance of their role in this 
respect and must be given help 
in determining the best ways 
to present such changes to the 
consumer. 

The curtailment of services of- 
fered by the retailer to the con- 
sumer is another phase of this 
probiem. The government’s 
effort to control waste as well 
as the reduction of supplies 
available makes it imperative 
that distributors discontinue 
many of the services such as 
delivery, approval selling, ex- 
change privileges, wasteful use 
of paper, etc., which the cus- 
tomer has come to expect as a 
part of all retailing. “Those 
employed in the field must be 
trained both in methods of 
conserving materials and also 
in interpreting the need for 
such conservation to the con- 
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sumer. 


4. Two types of labor turnover 
are becoming apparent. First 
are those groups affected by 
transitional unemployment, 
such as workers from the au- 
tomotive field. The second are 
those people leaving distribu- 
tion to enter war industries, 
It is necessary in the one in- 
stance to retrain for a new 
field and in the other to find 
and train replacements for the 
vacancies created. 

5. Civilian defense is the wartime 
duty of each citizen. Those 
people employed in distribu- 
tion can best be trained in Red 
Cross duties, first aid, etc. on 
store time. We have included 
this type of training as a part 
of our program since the en- 
trance of the United States 
into the war. 


Steps in Training 
An outline of the steps in train- 
ing already in operation and of 
those anticipated will show the 
trend in Distributive Education in 
the war. 

1. Expansion of the Part-time 
Cooperative Program: It has 
been recognized that one 
younger student with training 
is able to replace more eff- 
ciently several older untrained 
employees. Recognizing this 
fact, the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation in Washington at a re- 
cent conference of retailers and 
distributive educators urged 
that local administrators, par- 
ticularly those in smaller com- 
munities, introduce a cooper- 
ative part-time program in the 
high school. Not only will 
such a program take care of 
the high distributive labor 
turnover but it will speed 
up the number of oppor- 
tunities of advancement in 
the field for the young high 
school senior. Surveys are now 
being made in a number of 
communities in Virginia in 
preparation for the expansion 
of the part-time cooperative 
high school program through- 
out the State. 

2. Morale Building: As in every 
group, the declaration of war 
created confusion among the 
employees and management of 
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distributive occupations. In 
Virginia an immediate effort 
was made and has been con- 
tinued to provide specific 
training to help those in the 
field to appreciate their im- 
portance as a morale-building 
group with the public. Classes 
have been held in many stores 
to discuss ‘“The Salesperson in 
our National War Effort’ 
with content directly designed 
to point out the importance of 
the salesperson’s remaining on 
her job, and to train in the 
best methods of carrying out 
that job in the face of the 
changes occurring in merchan- 
dise and services. 


3. Changes in Subject Material: 


The average consumer's expe- 
rience with substitute mer- 
chandise has been that it is in- 
ferior in service and value to 
that with which she has been 
familiar. Since the war neces- 
sitates the use of many sub- 
stitute articles and the com- 
plete elimination of others to 
which the customer has been 
used, we have reorganized sub- 
ject material to emphasize the 
values, selling points, durabil- 
ity and care of substitute mer- 
chandise. We feel that it is 
the salesperson’s job to ex- 
plain to the customer the fact 
that much merchandise will be 
equal to or superior to that 
which she has formerly 
known, and that only by 
knowing facts herself can she 
justify them to her customer. 
Simplification of lines and a 
possible standardization of 
merchandize necessitate the an- 
ticipation of these factors so 
that when such conditions do 
arise the salesperson will be 
equipped to understand and to 
explain these needs. 

Constant effort is being 
made to show the dangers aris- 
ing from scare buying and 
hoarding, and salespeople and 
managers are being trained to 
cope with this situation. In 
every class offered in the part- 
time cooperative and in the 
adult program, content has 
been altered to meet the pres- 
ent situation and still give 
needed basic information. 
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High school students learn something of millinery in the 
introductory retailing course 


In addition, we are provid- 
ing training to equip salespeo- 
ple to take on the duties and 
responsibilities which are in- 
evitable as men leave for war 
work and as the selling force 
is diminished. 

Defense classes, Red Cross 
classes, first aid work, air raid 
warden and fire prevention 
training classes are being or- 
ganized in stores by the co- 
ordinator or are being spon- 
sored by the Virginia Distrib- 
utive Education program. 


4. Replacement Training: 


While our primary emphasis 
is always on the long-range 
program of training both in 
the high school and adult 
fields, the need for aiding man- 
agement and employees in any 
way possible at this time 
makes essential temporary re- 
placement training to help in 
solving the 1a bor turnover 
problem. 


This program has two as- 
pects: first, students in high 
school are given quick courses 
in selling, stock keeping, and 
the fundamentals of retailing. 
The Distributive Education 
coordinator, acting as an em- 
ployment agent, places these 
students in Saturday and peak 
season jobs, thus helping to 
eliminate some of the gaps 
caused by the loss of full-time 
regular salespeople. 

Second, refresher courses are 
held for those people who 
have previously worked in re- 


tailing or who have never been 
employed but now wish to 
enter the field in order to con- 
tribute their part to the war 
effort. It is anticipated that 
such courses will be made 
available to those persons who 
have lost their employment 
because of curtailment of the 
merchandise they sell. 

Distributive Education, rec- 
ognizing more quickly than 
the merchants themselves the 
need for this type of training, 
has also assumed the respon- 
sibility of explaining the need 
for workers in the field and of 
publicizing the importance of 
such training, and such service 
to homemakers and high 
school students. 


Two Major Objectives 

Above all, we are working to- 
ward two objectives. First, in 
order to take our place in the war 
effort we realize that we must an- 
ticipate the trends which distribu- 
tion will take and be sufficiently 
flexible to adjust our plans and 
training constantly to meet the 
most immediate needs. Second, we 
realize that when the war has been 
won distribution will play a much 
larger part than ever before in the 
stabilization of the country; people 
deprived of necessities and luxuries 
during the war will be anxious to 
replenish their needs; and popula- 
tions and personnel will be shift- 
ing. We are working now toward 
a program of post-war planning 
which will help in this adjustment. 
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“Have You Heard the One About 


the Clerk and the Taxpayer?” 


FAY MOORMAN 
Clerk of Campbell County School Board 


I was selected for this job, the 

first thing the boss told me 
was that I might think I knew 
something but would soon find 
that I did not. This prophecy came 
true with a vengeance. 

I shall never forget the day Mr. 
B. came into the office not long 
after that, and, spreading his huge 
bulk over one of the visitor's 
chairs, proceeded to point out the 
faults of the teachers in his school 
and to tell the superintendent ex- 
actly how the school should be op- 
erated, punctuating each sentence 
with a dash of tobacco juice in the 
new wastebasket. When he had 
gone the superintendent reproved 
me very gently but firmly by say- 
ing, 

“You should never let a patron 
see that you are disgusted when he 
does anything that is rude or of 
which you do not approve. When 
Mr. B. spat in the wastebasket this 
afternoon you showed all too 
plainly how you felt about it.” 

“Why not!” I exclaimed. 
“What right has he to spit in my 
wastebasket?’ 

And then the boss uttered a pro- 
found truth. ‘‘It is not your waste- 
basket. It belongs to the tax- 


payer.” 


Servant of the Taxpayer 

Since that day I have known 
that I am the servant of the tax- 
payer, though I have not always 
served with grace, as well as the 
servant of each teacher and school 
child in the division. In my sane 
and quiet moments my prayer is, 
‘‘Make me a real servant.’’ In 
hours of great duress I sometimes 
forget to pray and would probably 
gnash my teeth if I knew how! 

During the years that I have 
served as clerk in this division there 
have never been more than six men 
on the school board at any time 
and we have never had an entirely 
new board at any time, yet there 
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have been nineteen different men 
who have served, and their atti- 
tudes, their reactions, their atten- 
tion to the duties of the position 
have been among the interesting 
phases of the work. There have, 
of course, been differences of opin- 
ion but the majority of the time 
there has been harmony and under- 
standing. Three of the nineteen 
men have died. Only two have 
voluntarily given up the work. 


Tasks Greater Than Anticipated 


I have seen them come into the 
office with high hopes and plans 
for great reforms. They have found 
a task greater than anticipated. 
They have lost hope of getting 
anywhere with the inadequate 
funds which have always been a 
stumbling block to rapid progress, 
they have listened to taxpayers by 
the hundreds, they have planned 
and proposed, plodded and 
plunged, they have come to a great 
knowledge and understanding of 
the county’s problems, they have 
received blessings and cursings, but 
they have never been willing to 
give up. They have been the most 
considerate group of men to work 
for and with that could be con- 
ceived. ‘They have come from the 
ranks of the county’s best. When 
they leave they are better and wiser 
citizens. To be a school board 
member is to participate in one 
of the biggest educational pro- 
grams offered, I verily believe. 

I can quote the following from 
one of the teachers of a good many 
years ago since the faithful soul 
has long since gone to her last 
resting place: 


“The old stoves sure are ag- 
gravating. I wish the school board 
had the job of putting them back 
when they fall down. It isn’t any 
fun and it is really dangerous. 
On Friday at 3:50 P. M. the stove 
in the primary room fell down and 
almost fell on the primary teach- 
er’s foot. When the building goes 


up in smoke it will then be too 
late to even consider putting in 


new stoves. It would be far more 
economical and sensible for the 
school board to look out for the 
dollars that go up in smoke than 
to try to save the dimes by not 
buying new stoves when needed. 
You can tell the superintendent and 
the school board to put this into 
their pipes and smoke it. We don't 
fail to get the ‘smoke’ and hope 
they'll get their part. In _ the 
meantime we don’t fail to freeze, 
to burn and to get smoked out. 
If I am alive by another year | 
hope to be somewhere I won't 
have the job of putting up stoves. 
I don’t like to write sermons but 
they are a necessity sometimes.” 

Such letters are treasured with 
the hope that by reading them 
sometimes a desire to help the 
teachers, whatever their problems, 
will be kindled anew. 


Laugh Saved the Day 


On one occasion a boy had been 
suspended from school and the 
mother of the boy demanded a 
hearing before the board in special 
session. The six good men and 
true assembled at the school and 
the case was brought before them. 
The situation was tense. The mo- 
ment had corie when the board 
was to decide whether or not the 
offending lad should be allowed to 
return to school. The irate moth- 
er arose and leaning forward asked 
this question: 

‘“‘How many of you have ever 
been a mother?”’ 

The laugh saved the day. The 
tension relaxed. The board voted 
to let the boy return. He apolo- 
gized and was reinstated and an- 
other difficulty had been met and 
overcome! 

Duties through the years have 
been so varied and so numerous 
that it would not be possible to 
name them all. ‘There have been 
the usual letter-writing, the filing, 
the bookkeeping, the keeping of 
records and minutes, and the in- 
evitable writing of warrants each 
month. For sixteen years we have 
sold textbooks. When we first 
started we had no electric lights 
and sometimes we would light 
kerosene lamps and sell on into the 
night. That was before we had 
the system of distributing books 
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to the larger schools. I have swept, 
made fires, washed windows, 
mended torn clothes, sewed on 
buttons, bound up wounds, given 
ammonia to nervous women—and 
men too—cut out pictures, planned 
programs, written recipes, tended 
babies, listened to sob stories, 
laughed, preached, wept, scolded, 
wiped tears away, comforted 
parted lovers, loaned money, and 
hurt many a person by careless- 
ness or callousness, I fear. 


Laden with Delectable Gossip 

If the hours we have spent in 
talk were added together our minds 
would no doubt refuse to accept 
the total. Some of it has been 
good, some ill, some helpful, some 
idle. Perhaps the most of it has 
been by or with the salesmen. A 
tribute is due to the men who have 
come a-selling, particularly the 
furniture and book men. They are 
among our most distinguished and 
delightful guests. We like to leave 
the latchstring on the outside for 
them. ‘They are educated, experi- 
enced, courteous, well dressed and 
full of wisdom! Furthermore, 
they come laden with delectable 
gossip and we revel in the tales of 
the struggles, the accomplishments, 
the triumphs and the newsy tid- 
bits of scandal they have collected 
here and there! When they are 
gone we feel as though we have 
taken a little trip. 


Requests for Unusual Services 

Very unusual requests for serv- 
ices have come in from time to 
time. The following are examples: 

‘‘T have a sick cat. He has been 
sick several days. I can’t do any- 
thing with doctoring him. Please 
see what you can do about finding 
someone to drive me and the cat 
to the doctor’s.”’ 

“Please send the superintendent 
down to the school immediately. 
One of my dogs has died under the 
building and I cannot get him 
out.” 

‘Please do something about Mr. 


Jones’ bus driver. He runs wide 
open most of the time. We are 
a-scared.”’ 


‘Please have the superintendent 
come to the school and see about 
our teacher. Today the children 
led a horse in the building and 
the teacher was so scared she just 
went out and shut the door!”’ 
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Not long ago we received this: 
“My body is leaking from end to 
end. I find that it is all wet in- 
side. What shall I do?”’ 

So bus drivers have their prob- 
lems too! But a visitor who saw 
the card didnt’ know what it was 
all about. 

One day it was necessary for the 
office to be closed for several hours. 
A note was put on the door advis- 





ing visitors: “Gone to Brown's, 
to Hodges and to Lynchburg.”’ A 
taxpayer, probably in exaspera- 
tion at not being able to get in, 
added this refreshing command: 
“And you can go to Hell too!” 

Sometimes the taxpayer takes a 
lot of liberty in giving us instruc- 
tions! But the slogan is, ‘““The 
taxpayer is always right.’ Or is 
he? 


High Schools to Train Air Pilots 


MERICAN high schools soon 
A will be engaged in the ele- 
mentary training of pilots 
for America’s air force, according to 
an announcement by J. W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner 
of Education. The plan contem- 
plates the teaching of aeronautics 
in all high schools where 15 or 
more prospective air cadets can be 
enrolled. 

An estimated quota of 100,000 
pilot trainees is needed within the 
year and the army and navy are 
turning to the physically qualified 
youth of this year’s 500,000 high 
school boys to be graduated in 
June. But even if those youth meet 
the physical tests not all of them 
are likely to get through their pre- 
liminary ground school training 
because many of them are weak in 
physics and in mathematics. The 
army and navy need the help of 
the high schools in giving refresher 
courses in science and mathematics 
to reduce the mortality of physi- 
cally qualified youth in the prelim- 
inary ground school pilot training. 

The Office of Education and 
representatives of the army, navy 
and Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion now are conferring to deter- 
mine what the high schools can do 
immediately to speed the pilot 
training program, in view of the 
President’s goal to produce 60,000 
planes this year and 125,000 in 
1943. 


Tentative Plans Outlined 
Commissioner Studebaker out- 
lined tentative plans agreed upon as 
follows: 


1. For the present semester, 
mathematics and physics applicable 
to the work of pilots might be 
handled as extra subjects in the 


boys’ schedules, or taught before 
and after regular school hours. 


2. Intensive refresher and pre- 
pilot training courses might be 
given in the summer schools of 
the larger communities and boys 
from near-by communities permit- 
ted to attend, tuition-free. 


3. Next September a full semes- 
ter’s work in aeronautics should be 
offered in every high school in 
which as many as 15 prospective 
physically qualified air cadets can 


‘be enrolled. Boys who have taken 


such courses will be enabled, upon 
their induction into air cadet train- 
ing, to devote more time to flying. 
Fewer boys will be ‘‘washed out”’ 
in the ground school phases of 
their first three months’ training 
period. 


Definite plans for the adminis- 
tration of such courses will be is- 
sued soon. It is assumed that the 
courses will be elective. 


High schools also will be ex- 
pected to acquaint older boys in 
and out of school of the need for 
men to serve in the air forces and 
of the standards for selection of 
men to undergo training as air ca- 
dets. The schools could have phy- 
sicians examine prospective air 
cadets to advise them and their 
parents whether they may hope to 
meet the physical standards re- 
quired, and could help them to ob- 
tain remedial physical and dental 
treatment to remove minor dis- 
qualifying disabilities. 

In addition to its direct cooper- 
ative planning with the armed 
forces, the Office of Education has 
joined with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in setting up a 
joint National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Aviation Education. 
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that any time is a good time 

to study trees, but today is 
the best time. Surely, there is no 
better time than early spring. How 
can one afford to miss the “‘mira- 
cle of spring’’ when the trees, the 
flowers, and all living things of 
the plant world begin to wake up 
from their winter sleep? How in- 
teresting to watch for the first blue- 
bird, the robin, and the wren, and 
to listen for the songs of the re- 
turning migrants as they arrive 
from day to day! Each morning 
has something new to see and hear. 
Some of these newcomers are only 
transients; they sojourn with us 
for only a few weeks—a few days, 
perhaps, and they are off on 
another stage of their journey. 


(TF tit any ime GREENE says 


Watch for the First Buds 


It is better not to wait for the 
full tide of spring to study either 
the birds or the trees; there will be 
an embarrassment of riches. It is 
interesting to watch for the first 
swelling buds, beginning with the 
trees on the school yard, and to see 
them unfold day by day, to ob- 
serve that on some of the maples, 
elms, and other trees the flowers 
appear first, then the fruit, and last 
the leaves. I wonder how many 
people know that nearly all trees 
have both flowers and fruit. Usual- 
ly, when you speak of the flowers 
and fruit of the pine tree, the chil- 
dren look at you in surprise. They 
think that only fruit trees have 
flowers and fruit. 

It is interesting to note the dif- 
ference in flowers on trees of the 
same family. For example, the 
flowers of the Norway maple, the 
sugar maple, and the red maple are 
quite different from each other. 
The same is true of all the differ- 
ent families of trees. The keys of 
the different maples differ as do the 
flowers and leaves. To some, a 
maple is a maple, a pine is a pine, 
an oak is an oak; but to those who 
take a little time to get acquainted 
with the trees, there is endless va- 
riety. They differ as much as mem- 
bers of the human family differ 
from each other. 

Early spring has a charm that is 
fleeting, evanescent, one must catch 
it while it lasts, or it is gone. The 
airy lightness and daintiness of the 
early stages of the elms and wil- 
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Glories 
of 
pe 


BETTIE V. COGLE 
Petersburg 


lows, the tender, yellowish green 
of the maples, the dark red foliage 
and flowers of the red maple, the 
pinkish or lavendar tints of the 
budding oaks—all the indescriba- 
ble hues of this vernal miracle are 
things one can ill afford to miss. 

If we can live in harmony with 
this environment, life will be 
richer and fuller than it could pos- 
sibly be otherwise. It is true that 
one cannot fully enter into the 
rapture of this rising tide of spring 
when one thinks of the unspeak- 
able horrors of a war-torn world, 
but we must help our children to 
feed their souls on the beautiful 
and the good. Tennyson says: 

“The woods were filled so full 
of song 

There seemed no room for sense 

of wrong.” 

If the children of past genera- 
tions had been led to drink at this 
fountain of beauty and life, would 
man even know how to make war 
on his brother man? Clifton 
Hodge says, “‘Our purpose is learn- 
ing those things in nature that are 
best worth knowing, to the end of 
doing those things that make life 
most worth living. ... No one can 
love Nature and not love its Au- 
thor.” 

As Dr. Hayes says, there is much 
in the fields, the woods, and the 
water, but it has to be sought after, 
and this interest in nature study is 
a matter of contagion; it is caught, 
not taught; and, like measles, you 
must catch it from someone who 
has it. 

A wealth of information may be 
gathered from the many fine books 
on nature study at our disposal, 
but the real interest comes from 
going out into the woods and 
studying the trees at first hand. 
Trees are everywhere; the acquaint- 


ance is within reach of all; and, 
as Julia Rogers says, ‘If you think 
you know a tree, ask yourself how 
you know it. Sift out all the 
guesses and hearsays.”’ 


It Is Fun to Learn 

Knowing my own shortage in 
nature lore, | am constrained to be- 
lieve that many other teachers have 
the same lack and that they and 
their pupils are missing a great deal. 
This deficiency may be overcome 
in such a delightful way by simply 
venturing forth with open eyes and 
a mind to read what Nature has so 
plainly written on the face of the 
green earth. Of course, you will 
have recourse to books again and 
again, but they are only guides to 
help us find the way and to check 
our conclusions which are fre- 
quently wrong. Teachers should 
know much more than their pu- 
pils; on the other hand, one does 
not have to ‘know it all.”’ It is 
fun to learr with the children. 

If a chilu brings me a leaf or 
flower which I don’t know, I say 
frankly, “‘I don’t know, let us see 
if we can match it in our books.” 
Or I may just hand him a book 
and say, ‘Look it up.’’ Children 
soon acquire skill in doing this, and 
will not even ask the teacher but 
go directly to the source of infor- 
mation. 

Students who have lived on inti- 
mate terms with Nature have much 
to give us, and we do well to en- 
list their aid, but, after all, as 
Wordsworth says, 

“Come forth into the light of 

things, 

Let Nature be your teacher.”’ 

Especially, I should urge young 
teachers to acquire an intimate re- 
lationship with God’s out-of- 
doors. It will pay big dividends 
in the way of values that go to 
make up the good life. When | 
find a person who can say a thing 
so much better than I can, I let 
him say it. Therefore, I quote 
Henry Turner Bailey from the 
Children’s Birthright. 


“All children ought to be fa- 
miliar with the open country. 
They should know the joy of 
playing in healthful mud, of pad- 
dling in clean water, of hearing 
roosters call up the sun, and birds 
sing praises to God for the new 
day. 
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“They should have the vision 
of pure skies enriched at dawn and 
sunset with unspeakable glory; of 


dew-drenched mornings flashing 
with priceless gems: of grain fields 
and woodlands yielding to the feet 


of the wind; of the vast night sky 
all throbbing and panting with 
stars.” 


The Use of Pictures in Teaching 


AMELIA McLESTER 


Assistant Professor of School Supervision, University of Virginia 


N understanding of the value 

A of teaching through pictures 

is not new, but it is one of 

those things which is being increas- 

ingly appreciated in the educational 
world. 

As far back as the 17th century 
Johann Comenius realized the all- 
important effect which pictures 
may have on learning. 

In the preface of his book, Orbis 
Pictus, (The World in Pictures), 
which is said to be the first picture 
book for children, Comenius states 
the twofold purpose of that vol- 
ume: “‘to entice witty children,” 
and “‘to remove the scarecrows 
from wisdom’s garden.”’ 

During the past few decades the 
authors and publishers of elemen- 
tary school books here in the 
United States have been accepting 
this viewpoint to a greater extent 
than they had hitherto done. 


Photographs in Geography 

Take for example the geography 
books. The writers in this field are 
now making extensive use of pho- 
tographs to impress upon children 
certain facts about their own and 
other countries. Instead of describ- 
ing in undue detail the activities 
which take place on cotton planta- 
tions, they present photographs of 
cotton fields where men and ma- 
chines are engaged in picking cot- 
ton and preparing it for the mar- 
kets. 

Maps which formerly consti- 
tuted the chief “‘pictures’’ of these 
books have come to be counted of 
little worth and in some instances 
are entirely omitted from the texts. 

Those of us who were brought 
up in the traditional school de- 
plore the fact that ‘‘the good old- 
fashioned map’ has slipped so 
completely into oblivion. We like 
to study maps, and are annoyed by 
their omission. Most of us are 
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ready to acknowledge, however, 
that if a choice were forced upon 
us we would cast our votes in favor 
of the more graphic type of illus- 
trations now used. 


Education through Cartoons 

Since the peoples of the earth be- 
came engaged in the World War II 
we are realizing more fully than 
ever before perhaps what an amaz- 
ing part cartoons are playing in 
educating the public. To the car- 
toonist is due much of the credit of 
keeping the man on the street in- 
formed about what is taking place 
in the world. Not only is this true 
but he is likewise playing an im- 
portant part in forming public 
opinion about those happenings. 

The astonishing growth of the 
comic strips has demonstrated the 
fact that people, older people and 
young people alike, will read pic- 
tures when they refuse to read 
words. 

An explanation for this is not 
difficult to find. In the first place 
the element of time plays a big 
part. It takes less time to “‘read”’ a 
picture and its caption than it does 
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Don’t worry, lady. The govern- 
ment is collecting scrap iron. 


to read a story or an article. 

In the interpretation of a pic- 
ture the reader is not annoyed with 
useless words. An expression on 
Blondie’s face reveals far more 
clearly her state of mind than 
would a paragraph written by the 
average writer. And, again, the 
Henry strip is a perfect example of 
how ideas may be communicated 
without the assistance of words. 

What the reader wants today is 
ideas, and he seeks the quickest way 
to get them. 

Another explanation which 
might be offered for the popularity 
of stories told in pictures is that 
the reading vocabulary of many 
children and some adults is far 
more limited than it should be. 
With the help of an illustration 
one may be able to “‘piece out’’ the 
meaning of a caption while he 
would be unable to understand a 
complicated sentence or paragraph. 


Comic Strips for Relaxation 

The fatigue element should also 
be mentioned here. Tired business 
men and those workmen who paint 
our houses and repair our plumb- 
ing are not at the close of the day 
physically up to anything which 
puts the slightest tax on their en- 
ergies. For relaxation. therefore, 
they read the comic strips. And it 
is my guess that such groups as 
these (not because they cannot 
read, but for other reasons) are 
more responsible for the continued 
popularity of the ‘“‘funnies’’ than 
are the children for whom the 
strips were originally conceived. 

The inability of our younger 
citizens to read is unfortunate and 
constitutes a challenge for those 
who teach them to master that 
very necessary tool. Recognition 
of this inability should also serve 
as a warning to textbook writers, 
those who know the facts of his- 
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tory, science, geography, and so on 
but who are unfamiliar with the 
reading ability of the children for 
whom the books are designed. No 
child is going to be interested in 
reading a book which is so difficult 
in diction and style that he cannot 
readily grasp the meaning. 

We must face the fact that chil- 
dren must be taught to read better 
if we expect them to want to read. 
But we should not forget that all 
kinds of illustrative materials can 





be used to good advantage and that 
their use may often awaken interest 
which otherwise could be aroused 
only with much teacher-effort. 

Properly selected, cartoons offer 
an opportunity for vitalizing the 
study of current events: they tend 
to provoke thinking; they stimu- 
late oral expression; and they ap- 
peal to the child’s sense of humor. 
No good teacher today will fail to 
make some use of them in her in- 
structional program. 


J Integrating Defense Saving 


with the Elementary Curriculum 


HE elementary schools of 
Virginia can render valuable 
service in developing defense 
savings educational programs. If 
defense stamps sales are carefully 
and intelligently conducted, Uncle 
Sam will be in a better position to 
produce more guns, planes, tanks, 
battleships, etc. for use in this pres- 
ent crisis, on the outcome of which 
depends a living democracy. 

For a simple evaluation of the 
means of integrating the sale of de- 
fense stamps with the school cur- 
riculum in order that both the stu- 
dents and the government will ben- 
efit, let us regard the question from 
three different angles: stimulation 
of sale, organization of sale, and 
dangers to avoid. 


Stimulation and Organization 
The words ‘‘defense stamps and 
bonds” holds various meanings to 
different children; consequently, 
the first step is to educate them as 
to the real purpose, function, and 
importance of such a program. The 
suggestions given below may be 
enlarged upon or changed to fit the 
programs of the individual school 
situations. These suggestions also 
include ways of stimulating the 
sale of stamps after the pupils have 
been educated: 
1. Sponsor speakers, moving pic- 
tures, and discussions. 
2. In the class activities, allow 
pupils to create stories, songs, 
- poems, and dramatic skits in 
connection with this type of 
work. 
3. In their art work, pupils can 
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Suggestions for Elementary 
Schools—prepared by a class in 
Elementary Education at Mary 
Washington College under the 
direction of Professor E. Boyd 
Graves. 





make posters and other adver- 

tising matter to promote the 

sale of stamps. 

4. Children can make banks in 
which to save their money for 
stamps. These banks may be 
made from clay, wood, or tin. 

5. A booth for the sale of stamps 
in the school can be made by 
the pupils. 

6. The children can stage some 
original patriotic plays and 
charge admission by defense 
stamp only. 

. It is typical of children in the 
elementary school to clamor 
for a party whether it be a 
birthday or any other kind of 
celebration. They will like to 
plan a patriotic party for the 
class. Favors or presents may 
be defense stamps. 

8. The class may decide to earn 
money and buy defense stamps 

as a group. Below are some 
of the ways in which they 
may earn money as a class: 

a. Making articles to sell, 
such as pot holders, mats, 
book ends, ash trays, etc. 

b. Collecting newspapers to 
sell. 

c. Collecting rags, bottles, 
old clothing to sell. 


~ 





defense stamps depends to a large 
extent upon the school in question. 
For example, one grade of the 
school may take charge of the 
money, keep the books, and report 
to the entire school on how the 
sale is progressing. Some schools 
might prefer having individuals in 
charge of a stamp booth at differ- 
ent hours instead of handling the 
sales as a class project. Probably 
the most satisfactory arrangement 
would be to have the booth in a 
central place, such as a hallway; 
however, the booth can be placed 
in the room of the class in charge 
of operation. 


Dangers to be Avoided 

If the program is to be really 
democratic, a few admonitions are 
in order. In an activity of this 
kind, the desire to use the element 
of competition is very strong. We 
must avoid this tendency toward 
too much competition between 
groups, classes, schools, or indi- 
viduals. A few examples of types 
of competition to be avoided are 
the following: 

1. Announcing over the loud- 
speaker, or otherwise, the class 
that has sold the most stamps. 
(It is a good idea to have the 
newspapers or radio stations 
report the total sales in a com- 
munity at the end of the day.) 


Nm 


. Giving stars to the pupils who 
buy the most stamps. 


3. In a large community, writ- 
ing up an account in the news- 
paper of the school in which 
the most stamps have been 
sold and ignoring the other 
schools. 


4. Giving great praise and 
awards to the class selling the 
most stamps. 

5. Using signs which signify the 
class which has sold the most 
stamps in a given day. 

6. Using comparative charts to 
record the sale of stamps to 
classes or individuals. 

Another danger is in letting the 
sale of defense stamps become more 
important than other classroom 
projects. The school curriculum 
should include defense work, but 
not be dominated by it. In this 
same vein runs the detrimental fac- 
tor of consciously or unconsciously 
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embarrassing the child who can 
neither afford to contribute to the 
class fund nor to purchase defense 
stamps individually. 

Defense activities can be worked 
in with the school curriculum 





Misses Wisman, Woodward, 
DeVault, and Ratcliffe, of the 
English Department, George 
Washington High School, Alex- 
andria, Virginia, with the as- 
sistance of their pupils, collab- 
orated on the unit in English 
given below. The pupils in- 
volved were juniors and lower 
seniors. Because outcomes of the 
study proved to be worth while, 
and because the topic is timely 
and lends itself readily to corre- 
lation with other subjects with- 
out conscious effort, we com- 
mend it to English teachers. 

MARY WALLER DICKINSON, 

Head English Department. 











the nation’s capital, the stu- 
dents of George Washington 

High School are naturally very 
conscious of world trends and 
events. It was not surprising, 
therefore, to have some of the Eng- 
lish students suggest that it would 
be interesting and in line with the 
Good Neighbor Policy to make a 
study of the Latin American coun- 
tries. This followed one of our 
weekly assembly programs which 
presented two movies concerning 
Mexico and the goodwill group 
sent by our government to the 
South American countries. We 
were delighted that such enthusi- 
asm existed and straightway we 
began to formulate some plan 
whereby to encourage the project. 
The Pan-American Union 
proved most helpful and coopera- 
tive in the development of a unit 
on the Good Neighbor Policy by 
sending us a speaker to talk at as- 
sembly and to speak more infor- 
mally to a group of students who 
were especially interested in mak- 
ing a. thorough study of the sub- 
ject. The questions asked by the 
members of this smaller group gave 
ample evidence of their desire to 
know more about our neighbors. 
The lecturer later sent us a number 
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very well. In most cases they pro- 
vide new ideas and interests for the 
pupils, their parents, and the facul- 
ty. The sale of defense stamps 
gives the child a knowledge of 
business which otherwise he would 





not encounter until later. It in- 
creases and puts to practical use 
his knowledge of mathematics, 
spelling, and reading—to say noth- 
ing of giving him a very real sense 
of reponsibility. 


The Good Neighbor Policy 


of pamphlets from the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union which were most valu- 
able. 

Following this second assembly, 
the various classes were divided 
into groups according to interest, 
and complete studies were made of 
different Latin American countries 
and of the lives of the people and 
their customs. 


Information was gathered from 
all kinds of sources, much of it 
coming from newspapers and cur- 
rent magazines. Some of the stu- 
dents who would never have been 
accused of reading a newspaper for 
anything deeper than the sports 
page or comic strips came in with 
clippings which told of the Pana- 
manian coup and other news of 
the southern countries. There were 
even those who followed the edi- 
torial comments on the Good 
Neighbor Policy. The bulletin 
boards were soon filled with such 
clippings, and many magazines 
found their way to class book 
shelves. 


Many Teachers Helped 
The librarian was a great help 
in this effort to gather information, 
since she set aside certain shelves 
of the library and placed on them 
all available material on Latin 
America. 


Aid came also from the Spanish 
teacher who showed us how many 
places in our own country have 
names of Latin American deriva- 
tion, thereby widening our knowl- 
edge of geography as well as spell- 
ing. The Social Studies teachers 
gave us much help too. 

The efforts of the student groups 
took many different forms. Some 
made illustrated booklets; others 
brought collector's items, such as 
four-foot sombreros, woven fig- 
ures, musical instruments, post- 
cards, stamps and snapshots. Re- 
production of the flags of the 


twenty-one republics were on dis- 
play and posters and maps were 
hung about the rooms. 

The work resulted in a consid- 
erable amount of creative writing, 
for there were letters to be written 
to travel bureaus, short stories and 
plays to tell incidents in the lives 
of the Latin American people, 
poems to tell of their history, and 
even a song with a Latin American 
theme. Oral reports, debates, and 
panel discussions were frequent and 
enthusiastic. 

From their detailed studies the 
students learned many facts about 
the customs, the religion, and the 
race of the Latin Americans: they 
discovered various types of govern- 
ment, the topography of the land, 
the natural resources, and the trade 
policies. All these were rather 
closely related to our attitude to- 
ward those countries. Everyone 
was amazed somewhat to find so 
many writers of note among the 
South American people. 

Near the conclusion of the work, 
every student who had shared in 
the unit had an opportunity to 
visit the Pan-American Union. 
Every member of the group was 
very much impressed by the beauty 
of the building itself and by the 
graciousness of the staff, and all of 
them were interested in the Hall of 
Heroes, the Aztec Garden, the fa- 
mous macaws, the exhibits from 
the different Latin American coun- 
tries, and the Peruvian silver which 
was on display at the time. 

The unit was brought to a close 
with an assembly program at which 
much of the original work, includ- 
ing songs, reports and poems, was 
used. 

Finally, the enthusiasm and in- 
terest in the subject extended into 
the homes represented and the in- 
terest of parents was aroused. 
Many came to see the exhibits and 
to hear the program. 
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All Roads 
|EY-YoKe ln Xo 


DENVER 


HE West is expecting you 

this summer. Denver will be 

your host for the N.E.A. 

convention. After the convention, 

the vacationlands of not only Col- 

orado but the entire West await 
you. 

The N.E.A. convenes June 27, 
and Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, its 
president, promises a program that 
will repay the convention delegate 
for his journey whether he comes 
from Alaska or Porto Rico, Maine 
or California. 

Located not far from the geo- 
graphical ‘center of the United 
States, Denver, the metropolis of 
the Rocky Mountain West, is 
2,000 miles inland from the At- 
lantic Coast and 1,400 miles from 
the Pacific. It is about 1,000 miles 
from the Mexican border ‘and 
1,000 miles from the Canadian 
line. Served by numerous bus lines 
and seven railroads, the city is the 
hub from which roads lead, like 
the spokes of a wheel, to the great 
vacationlands of the West. 


A Center of Scenic Grandeur 

Choose any western wonderland 
—you may reach it easily from 
Denver: Wyoming, land of the 
Yellowstone National Park; South 
Dakota, famous for the Black For- 
est and the Rushmore Memorial; 
Utah, offering Bryce and Zion 
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Continental Divide—West of Denver 


A. HELEN ANDERSON 


Supervisor of Publications, Denver Public Schools 


Canyons and a route to the north 
rim of the Grand Canyon; Ari- 
zona for the south rim, the painted 
desert, and land of the Navajo and 
Hopi; New Mexico with its old- 
world atmosphere, its pueblos, its 
kivas, its fragrance of pinion 
smoke. 

Service between Denver and Chi- 
cago is via streamlined trains. No 
excess fare is charged even though 
the 1,000 miles between the two 
cities is covered overnight. Leave 
Chicago in the evening—arrive in 
Denver in the morning. Other 
streamlined trains serve Denver 
from the Pacific Coast, from Texas, 
and from Missouri. 

By automobile, the journey to 
Denver from practically any point 
in the United States can be made 
over paved highways, without un- 
due wear on tires. Colorado moun- 
tain roads, too, are uniformly good 
most of them paved. 

For those interested in a Colo- 
rado vacation, the state offers: 
scenery, places of historic interest, 
recreation, sports, and enchanting 
resorts for those who just want to 
rest. 


Places of World Renown 
Here in Colorado, which boasts 
fifty or more mountain peaks over 
14,000 feet in altitude, you may 
visit these places of world renown: 





1. The Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, famous for the Trail 
Ridge Road over the Continental 
Divide, Long’s Peak, Estes Park, 
and Grand Lake. 

2. The Pike’s Peak Region: Col- 
orado Springs, Manitou, Cripple 
Creek. 

3. The Royal Gorge with its 
famous suspension bridge. 

4. Mesa Verde National Park, 
one-time home of the cliff dwellers 
where expert historians, archaeolo- 
gists, and anthropologists of the 
Government park service are ready 
to tell you of an ancient civiliza- 
tion. 

5. The western slope: Glen- 
wood Springs, famous for its natu- 
ral hot springs; the Grand Mesa, 
with its incomparable scenery; the 
old mining towns of Silverton, 
Telluride, and Ouray; land of the 
Miilion-dollar Highway and 
breath-taking roads over the Con- 
tinental Divide. 

6. Denver’s municipal parks 
with its 100 miles of road through 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
its Park of the Red Rocks, with its 
celebrated outdoor amphitheater. 


7. Central City: ghost mining 
town where, about July 6, the 
eleventh annual play festival fea- 
turing theatrical and operatic stars 
of Broadway and the Metropolitan 
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Opera begins in the historic old 
stone opera house. 

8. Mount Evans, to the summit 
of which winds the highest auto- 
mobile road of the world. 





Educational Opportunities 

Fortunately the N.E.A. delegate 
who comes to Denver can combine 
his convention trip with summer 
school plans as well as with vaca- 
tion experiences. Within Denver 
itself and at distances of only a few 
miles from the city are located fine 
universities, each of which will of- 
fer unusual summer school oppor- 
tunities this year. 

In addition to these, the Uni- 
versity of Denver will maintain a 
summer workshop, the Classroom 
Teachers Conference will be held 
on the campus of the Colorado 
Woman’s College in Denver, the 
Department of Elementary Princi- 
pals will meet at Boulder on the 
University of Colorado campus, 
and the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors will hold their an- 
nual conference at Estes Park in 
1 the heart of the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

Art tours are being planned by 
| the art section. These tours will 
‘ include the Mesa Verde and the 








e Indian country of New Mexico 
' where native crafts will be studied. , 
; § It’s Denver in 1942. For the 


N.E.A., for summer school, and 
for a never-to-be-forgotten vaca- 
S tion. 
For information, write the au- 
e H thor of this article at 414 Four- 
teenth Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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What ou Cov 22 


to help America when you travel 


You can travel today as you have in the past—but you'll be 
helping your country if you cooperate in several important ways! 


SAVE MATERIALS. You can save vital materials America needs 
— ifyou go by bus rather than by car. Super-Coaches carry passengers 
several times as far— per pound of rubber, per gallon of gasoline. 


SAVE TIME. Avoid confusion and delay at departure time— 


arrange for tickets, routes, travel information well in advance. 


SAVE FOR DEFENSE BONDS. Low Greyhound fares—just + 
fraction of the cost of driving—save you extra money for Defense 
Stamps and Bonds! 


UNCLE SAM OKAYS VACATIONS. The U. S. Travel Bureau 
favors vacation trips to cone py America. If you take a vacation 
this summer, plan to travel on mid-week days—you'll help to 
avoid crowding of travel facilities on week-ends, the only time 
soldiers, sailors, war workers can take trips. 


















Store Your 
Winter Cloth- 
ing in this 
Lovely Lane 
Cedar Chest. 


Guaranteed 
Mothproof. 


Convenient 
Terms. 


pene 'Sornyeng 
AS SKETCHED $37.50 — 


DABNEY & BUGG, Richmond, Virginia 














A Teacher Looks at the War 


MABEL ALICE TUGGLE 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Danville 


HE other day as I waited 
downtown for a bus I heard 
a group of people talking— 

“Isn’t that wonderful?” a 
woman was saying. 

“What?’’ asked another who 
had just come up. 

“Haven't you heard?”’ they all 
started at once. “‘Another enemy 
ship has been sunk. It just came 
in over the radio’. 

‘Twelve hundred of them killed 
at one time. Isn’t that grand?” 


As I rode home a question kept 
repeating itself over in my mind, 
“‘Watchman, what of the night?”’ 

What indeed? And what of the 
tomorrow and the day after—and 
of the dawn for which we must 
plan? 

In time of war, it is futile to 
point out that civilization as we 
know it is not enough; that were 
man truly civilized this holocaust 
would not have happened; that in 
a world as broad, as deep and as 
rich as ours there should be room 
for all people to live adequately. 
For. there is nothing wrong with 
the earth. Its forests and plains, 
hills and waters are abundant and 
capable of nourishing amply all its 
inhabitants. 

It is the people who have crossed 
it up and crippled it with hate, 
oppression and vindictiveness. And 
none of us is wholly devoid of 
blame. 


We Have a Job to Do 

But it is not the time now to 
talk of blame. We all have a job 
to do—a necessary job upon which 
the future of mankind depends. 
Our efforts and our thoughts must 
be directed toward the winning of 
this war. 

But winning it will not be 
enough. The ghost of Woodrow 
Wilson must be painfully agile to 
us these days as his words come 
back to us, ““There is only one 
honorable course when you have 
won a cause—to see that it stays 
won.” 
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We shall not do it by vindictive- 
ness and hate. Vengeance will not 
solve the problems of tomorrow 
any more than it has in the past. 
We cannot snuff out whole nations 
of people even if we defeat those 
nations. We cannot annihilate a 
whole race of men. 

There is much talk today of 
‘‘remembering’’, of revenge, of ex- 
termination. And those who so- 
berly point out the danger therein 
are hooted down as unrealistic if 
not unpatriotic. 

This has always been the way 
of war, and perhaps this is why 
we are never without war for long. 

We shall never be without it 
until we go deeper than violence 
and force for settling it: until we 
rise above the aims and methods 
practiced by those we fight. For 
in our intolerance we descend to 
their level. 

We are not unmindful of the 
misery and suffering that have been 
brought upon millions of innocent 
people by the forces of oppression: 
nor of the necessity that the guilty 
be brought to justice; but it is a 
grave and serious job that must be 
done sanely and with full cogni- 
zance of our responsibility. 


Teachers on the Front Line 

There is no place for revengeful 
gloating. We cannot plow our ene- 
mies under and sow their land with 
salt. We must realize that we can- 
not kill an idea. We must substi- 
tute a better idea. Therein lies our 
hope of a better tomorrow—of a 
victory that stays won. 

And as soldiers are on the front 
line of today’s battle, the teachers 
of America must be on the front 
line for tomorrow's. 

Theirs is the responsibility of 
the longer view—the responsibility 
to millions yet to come; of keeping 
alive the American heritage of de- 
mocracy and all it implies of free- 
dom, reason, and tolerance if we 
would avoid a blackout in which 
all sight of the eternal verities 
would be lost to our world in time 
to come. 


Luray Caverns 


UR cover this month shows 
& one of the chambers in the 
celebrated Luray Caverns. 

The color plates were furnished 


through courtesy of Luray Cav- 
erns, Inc. 


The natural wonders and his- 
tory of Virginia’s land of the 
Shenandoah have long been fa- 
mous. The storied Blue Ridge 
Mountains, so-called because of the 
ethereal hue imparted to them by 
the atmosphere, form the eastern 
boundary of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley and hold the new Shenandoah 
National Park, with its popular 
Skyline Drive. The word ‘‘Shen- 
andoah”’ is Indian for ‘‘daughter 
of the stars,’ or ‘‘daughter of the 
sky,’’ and both the Valley and the 
River justify the name. 

From the numerous parking 
overlooks on the Skyline Drive a 
million visitors a year see the love- 
ly Shenandoah Valley far below, 
where, beneath a wooded hill, are 
to be found the Luray Caverns. 
The flat-topped Massanutten 
Mountain, a geologic phenomenon, 
is the middleground and the tops 
of various ridges of the Alleghanies 
in the far distance blend with the 
sky. On the opposite side of the 
Drive, the Piedmont Plain stretches 
away, seemingly interminable. 

The Luray Caverns and the 
Singing Tower, a few miles west 
on Route 211, attract hundreds of 
thousands of Skyline Drive visitors 
and others from all over the world. 

Entering the underground ap- 
peals to the spirit of adventure in 
everyone, young or old. Once in- 
side the Caverns a feeling of awe 
is mixed with the pure enjoyment 
of the extraordinary scenery. The 
imagination is stimulated by the 
countless unusual formations on 
every side and the running com- 
mentary given by the guide, who 
tells of the Caverns’ creation by 
Nature during the millions of years 
of geologic time. The passages and 
rooms were washed out by under- 
ground streams, and then the slow 
seepage of water through the lime- 
stone deposited the formations. 
Stalactites and stalagmites range 
from intricate delicacy to colossal 
magnitude; from cylindrical shape 
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to folding drapery—all of many 
colors of crystallized limestone, 
constituting strange scenery of 
never-to-be-forgotten beauty. 
There are numerous other at- 
tractions in the Land of the Shen- 


andoah which will make a visit of 
any length enjoyable and worth- 
while—Natural Bridge, historic 
homes and battlefields—all per- 
vaded at this time by the magic 
of spring. 


Progress Report * 
of the Virginia Defense 


Savings Educational Program 
EDWARD ALVEY, Jr. 


Chairman, Virginia Education Committee for Defense Savings 


UESTIONNAIRES request- 
6. ing a report on the prog- 
ress of Defense Savings 
Programs in the elementary and 
secondary schools in Virginia were 
sent to each local chairman of the 
city and county Defense Savings 
Educational Committees the latter 
part of February. By March 24 
returns had been received from 21 
county and 11 city school systems. 
Other committee chairmen wrote 
that data were being compiled on 
savings programs in their school 
divisions and would be reported 
shortly. The returns available offer 
sufficient sampling to give a fairly 
comprehensive picture of the De- 
fense Savings Educational Program 
in Virginia. 

Total sales of $289,943.31 are 
reported by the 32 school systems 
during the two-month period ex- 
tending approximately from Janu- 
ary 2 to March 1. A few of the 
reports covered December sales 
also; others included February 
sales only. Most of the schools re- 
ported on the two-month period 
indicated. 


High Schools 98% Organized 

In the school divisions report- 
ing, 87 per cent of the elementary 
schools and 98 per cent of the high 
schools have organized educational 
programs and are conducting the 
sale of stamps. Approximately 35 
per cent of the pupils are ‘“‘saving 
systematically.’’ The percentages 
reported vary from 4 to 75. In 
the county school systems, 31.3 
per cent of the elementary school 
pupils and 42.6 per cent of the 
high school pupils are saving sys- 
tematically. In the cities reporting, 
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the percentages are 39 and 27, re- 
spectively. 


Sales Average $4,000 Per County 
The 21 counties reported total 
sales of $100,974.32, an average 
of $4,808.30 per county. Two 
counties, Prince William and Bed- 
ford, reported sales of $22,049.40 
and $21,695.85 respectively. Sev- 
eral of the reports stated that the 
figures included purchases by teach- 
ers also. It should be noted that 
these reports are mainly from the 
less populous counties of the State. 
Many of the larger counties re- 
ported that data from the vari- 
ous schools are not yet available. 

The 14 counties separating 
their sales according to elemen- 
tary and high school reported 
a total of $23,014.34 worth 
of stamps and bonds sold in 
elementary schools. This is an aver- 
age of $1,645.31 per county and 
$125.08 per school for the 184 
elementary schools. Sales in high 
schools in these 14 counties totaled 
$15,394.35, an average of $1,- 
099.59 per county and $248.29 
per school for the 62 high schools 
during the two-month period. Un- 
segregated sales in 7 other coun- 
ties totaled $62,565.63, an average 
of $8,933.66 per county for ele- 
mentary and high schools com- 
bined. 

A total of 11 city school sys- 
tems have reported sales totaling 
$188,969.99 during the two- 
month period, an average of $17,- 
179.09 per city. Seven of the 
cities reported segregated sales for 
elementary and secondary schools. 
In these cities the sales in elemen- 
tary schools totaled $12,341.37, 





an average of $293.84 per ele- 
mentary school: 5,323, or 39 per 
cent, of the elementary pupils were 
reported to be saving systemati- 
cally. In the same seven cities, high 
school sales totaled $3,282.83, an 
average of $218.87 per school; 
1,731, or 27 per cent, of the high 
school pupils were saving syste- 
matically. 

Unsegregated sales in four cities 
totaled $173,345.79. Of this 
amount $154,939.00 represented 
purchases in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the City of 
Richmond. Reports have not yet 
been received from the other large 
cities of Virginia. 


Committees at Work in 
102 Systems 

To date 80 county and 22 city 
school systems have reported the 
personnel of their Defense Savings 
Educational Committees. There is 
every reason to believe that sales 
programs are functioning in most 
of the school systems that have not 
reported the appointment of com- 
mittees. 


Defense Savings literature and 
posters have been mailed to all the 
members of local educational com- 
mittees. Supplies for each teacher 
and pupil have also been mailed 
to the division superintendents of 
schools. Additional literature may 
be obtained from the chairman of 
local Defense Savings Committees. 


Recently a set of posters and 
literature was sent to each head- 
master of the 47 private secondary 
schools in Virginia. Reports re- 
ceived to date from Woodberry 
Forest Episcopal High School, 
Stuyvesant School, St. Catherine’s 
and Arlington Hall describe sav- 
ings programs now in operation. 

Many superintendents report 
that their teachers are saving sys- 
tematically through the pay roll 
allotment plan. It is estimated that 
in the school systems where the 
program has been presented ap- 
proximately half of the teachers 
have signed authorization cards. 


The next meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Education Committee for De- 
fense Savings will be held in Rich- 
mond on April 25. At this time 
plans will be made for cafrying on 
the program throughout the sum- 
mer months. 
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From Odds 
and Ends 


HELEN KING HATTORF 


Art Department, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond 


be unavailable due to the pres- 

ent world crisis, art instruc- 
tors may be faced with a difficult 
problem—a need for new media. 
As a variety of media is necessary 
if every child is to have an op- 
portunity for art experiences, the 
teacher may turn to the rag bag as 
a source of inspiration for future 
projects. 

Creative practices which recog- 
nize individual differences in stu- 
dents should form a vital part of 
every art program. Hence, odds 
and ends as media may fulfill this 
purpose. 

The aim of relief pictures may 
be threefold. When a pupil 
through actual comparison of col- 
ored materials finds some colors 
combine more harmoniously than 
others, he naturally grows in taste 
and appreciation. Likewise, actual 
contact with surfaces makes him 
aware of the variety of textures. 
Proceeding with a composition 
which requires the stuffing of cot- 
ton under velvet for a duck’s neck, 
he discovers form. All these expe- 
riences are instructive. 

One particular class chose nur- 
sery life as its project. Some of the 
plans drawn on large paper were 
created purely from imagination 
others by the actual posing of 
animals and dolls. After each com- 


G ben some art materials may 








position was completed, a number 
of materials were brought from 
home—mother’s worn fur collar, 
brother's overalls, a piece of grand- 
mother’s old shawl, cork, wire, cot- 
ton, silk, screen, wool, artificial 
flowers, and endless other things. 
(Many of these odds and ends 
may be collected before they are 
actually to be used. The materials 
themselves might inspire new 
ideas. ) 

Before pasting or gluing on the 
materials, the principles of design 





were stressed again. Colored ma- 
terials were compared for the best 
color scheme, including a good har- 
mony between plain and figured 
materials. A carrying through of 
darks and lights was emphasized 
as well as the need for a good bal- 
ance of textures. 


The pupils were enthusiastic 
from start to finish. The every- 
day things they used as media and 
their actual contact with them 
made their pictures meaningful to 
them. 


Centennial Celebration at Hollins College 


May 17 to May 19, Hollins 

College plans to celebrate its one 
hundredth anniversary. The theme 
of the centennial, to be discussed 
in a series of symposia, will be 
“Horizons of Freedom Today.” 


I: a three-day program from 


This Virginia institution, a lib- 
eral arts college for women, began 
as the Valley Union Seminary in 
1842, and has been in continuous 
operation on the same grounds 
since that date. 

Bishop Karl Morgan Block, of 
California, will deliver the sermon 
at commemorative services which 
will open the centennial program 
on Sunday, May 17. In the after- 
noon, an alumnae symposium will 
be introduced by a series of 
tableaux depicting various periods 
in the history of the college. Alum- 
nae speakers will expand the sub- 
ject of the liberal arts education, as 
exemplified by the work of Hol- 
lins alumnae today. The speakers 
will be Miss Marguerite Hearsey, 
principal of Abbot Academy; Mrs. 
George C. Marshall, wife of the 
Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army; and Mrs. William Simp- 
son. 

The first subject of the sym- 
posia on the centennial theme of 
“Freedom” will be “‘Liberty in 
America.’” Frank Porter Graham, 
president of the University of 
North Carolina, will discuss this 
topic. He will be the first of four 
well-known educators who will 
take part in the symposia on May 
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18. The second will be John 
Dewey, of Columbia University, 
who will speak on “Religion and 
Morality in a Free Society,” 
DeWitt Parker, professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Michi- 
gan, will deliver an address on 
“The Arts in a Free Society,’’ as 
the third part of the symposia. 
The last topic of the day will be 
‘Freedom of Mind and Spirit” 
with an address by Harlow Shap- 
ley, Paine Professor of Harvard 
University and Director of the 
Harvard Observatory. 

Among the chairmen who will 
preside at the symposia will be 
Samuel A. Mitchell, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Theodore H. 
Jack, president of Randolph-Ma- 
con Woman's College; and Brand 
Blanshard, dean of Swarthmore 
College. Other persons of distinc- 
tion in the fields covered will be 
invited to comment on the papers 
to be delivered. 

Other events of the three-day 
program will be a concert, and a 
dance and dramatic performance on 
an historical theme by the mem- 
bers of Freya, honorary student 
organization. 


At concluding ceremonies on 
Tuesday, May 19, Miss Ada L. 
Comstock, president of Radcliffe 
College, will deliver the centennial 
address. Miss Bessie Carter Ran- 
dolph, president of Hollins Col- 
lege, will announce gifts to the 
college, including funds raised by 
faculty, students, and alumnae. 
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mediate concern to U. S&S. 

public schools, the Wartime 
Commission of the U. S. Office of 
Education, in its meeting late in 
March, heard and acted on reports 
concerning these issues: 

1. Recommendations on the 
question of “‘military’’ train- 
ing in high schools 

2. Present and prospective teach- 
er shortages 

3. Out-of-school community 
tasks for teachers 

4. Expanding job training for 

victory 
Activities of school children 
related to the war effort 

6. A policy for schools guaran- 
teeing pupils in wartime 
“‘adequate protection, intelli- 
gent participation, and bal- 
anced perspective”’ 

“Without prejudice to courses 
in military training already in ex- 
istence,’’ the Wartime Commission, 
after consultation with Army and 
Navy leaders on the question of 
military training in high schools, 
reports that it is not as important 
for schools to institute military 
drill as it is for them to concen- 
trate on other objectives which the 
Army and Navy “rely on the 
schools’ to impart. 

The Army and Navy, the report 
says, “are equipped to give 
necessary drill in a short time’’ af- 
ter enlistment. Following are the 
objectives for which “‘schools are 
entirely competent to supply the 
training.” 

1. Good health, physical fitness, 
endurance, safety from war haz- 
ards. These may be achieved 
through health instruction: 
through hard, clean competitive 
sports; through air-raid and fire 
drills; and through first-aid and 
life-saving instruction. 

2. Improving morale through 
finding out what the war is about 
in history and current events classes, 
and imparting basic information 


T ACKLING problems of im- 
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Military Training Considered 


ALLAN R. SCHOLIN 


Correspondent, U.S. Office of Education 





Wartime Commission studies 
ways in which schools may aid 
Army and Navy. Consideration 
given to teacher shortages and 
other wartime problems of the 
schools. 





useful in military service by study 
of such subjects as physics, chemis- 
try, mathematics. 

3. Giving specialized training in 
skills needed in military organiza- 
tions—Morse code, radio and tele- 
phone repair, mechanics, machine 
shop, foundry, photography, map 
reading, etc. 


Teacher Shortage Growing 

Schools, however, are faced with 
the problem of expanding such in- 
struction at a time when persons 
qualified to teach those subjects 
are leaving classrooms for military 
ranks or war work. Teacher short- 
age is a growing problem in the 
educational world today. The de- 
mands for man power in war as- 
signments are considerably greater 
than during the first World War. 
Yet in 1918 schools were unable 
to fill 40,000 teaching positions, 
and many others were filled by 
lowering standards to admit per- 
sons not otherwise qualified to 
teach. 

Today, shortages of male teach- 
ers exist in trade and industrial 
training, industrial arts, vocational 
agriculture, physical education, sci- 
ence, mathematics, and commercial 
subjects. 

There already is a growing 
shortage of nursery school and 
home economics teachers, and 
large-scale withdrawals in favor of 
better-paying war work will fur- 
ther reduce the number of women 
teachers, the Commission warns. 
This trend will hit hardest at the 
rural, areas and towns of less than 
10,000 population where salaries 
generally are lowest. Schools in 


larger towns and cities may be able 
to replace teachers they lose by at- 
tracting teachers from rural areas 
with higher salaries and better 
working conditions. 

“Unless we want to see schools 
closed, classes doubled in size, and 
teaching turned over to incompe- 
tents, steps must be taken rationally 
to control this situation,’’ the 
Commission reports. What these 
steps might comprise is pointed out 
in this statement: 

‘All available means, such as in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries, inducing 
married women and other former 
teachers to return, intensifying stu- 
dent recruiting, extending and co- 
ordinating State placement services, 
removing arbitrary certification re- 
quirements, and at the same time 
safeguarding essential standards. 
introducing refresher courses, and 
accelerating completion of teacher- 
education curricula, will be de- 
manded to alleviate the serious 
conditions that are expected.”’ 


War Services for Teachers 

Teachers are being called upon 
for many important war tasks out- 
side classroom hours. The War- 
time Commission recommends that 
teachers serve their community in 
such ways as these: 

1. Teaching volunteer courses 
in first aid, consumer education 
child care, Morse code, health edu- 
cation, etc., and training others 
including retired teachers—to 
teach such subjects. 

2. Registering and classifying 
men for selective service and vol- 
unteers for civilian defense. 

3. Organizing and _ directing 
sales of defense stamps and bonds, 
and collections in ‘which pupils 
can help—books for service men: 
funds for Red Cross, U. S. O., 
and Community Chest: old paper 
and rubber. 

4. Planning and _ supervising 
recreation for service men through 


U. S. O. or local agencies, and 
(Continued on page 324) 
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Virginia Retirement System 


The 1942 Virginia Assembly 
passed an actuarially sound ‘‘Vir- 
ginia Retirement System”’ for State 
employees, including teachers. 
Defines certain sig- 


Section 1. 
nificant terms. 
(4) ‘Teacher’ means a regular 
salaried professional or 
clerical employee of any 
local public school board; 

(6) “Employee’ means a 

teacher or State employee: 
‘““Earnable compensations’’ 
means the full compensa- 
tion of an employee, pro- 
vided it is not more than 
$2,000 a year, and all con- 
tributions as well as bene- 
fits of an employee who re- 
ceives more than $2,000 a 
year are to be calculated on 
the basis of $2,000: 
“Average final compensa- 
tion’’ means the average 
annual earnable compensa- 
tion of an employee during 
the last five years of service 
before retirement; 
“Employee annuity” 
means an annuity  pur- 
chased with the employee's 
own contributions; 

“State annuity’’ means an 
annuity the entire cost of 
which is borne by the 
State and the other con- 
tributors to the retirement 
system, other than the em- 
ployees themselves. 

Section 2. Establishes the re- 
tirement system and gives it the 
name “Virginia Retirement Sys- 
tem.”’ 

Section 3. Provides for the 
“Board of Trustees of the Virginia 
Retirement System,’ composed of 
the Comptroller, the State Treas- 
urer, the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, the State Tax Commis- 
sioner, the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and three members 
appointed by the Governor. This 
Board will manage the entire sys- 
tem, including the investment of 
its funds. 

Section 4. Provides for period- 
ical revaluation of the funds and 
liabilities of the system, and of 
contribution rates, etc. For this 
and other purposes it will be neces- 
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Digest by D. E. McQuilkin, 
Chairman Retirement Commit- 
tee, Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, based on the interpretation 
prepared by the Virginia Divi- 
sion of Statutory Research and 
Drafting. 


sary for the Board to employ ac- 
tuarial assistance. 

Section 5. Provides for the ap- 
pointment of a medical board 
whose functions will be to pass 
upon all medical examinations in 
connection with cases of disability. 

Section 6. Defines the mem- 
bership of the system as follows: 

(1) All persons in service on 

July 1, 1942, and all 
teachers who were employ- 
ed during the preceding 
school year, and 

All persons who become 
employed as teachers or 
State employees after July 
1, 1942. 

Membership is compulsory upon 
all new employees, but the old em- 
ployees may elect not to partici- 
pate at any time within 150 days 
after July 1, 1942, i.e., on or be- 
fore November 27, 1942. Per- 
sons on leave from the service on 
July 1 will have an election not 
to participate after the termination 
of the leave. A State employee en- 
gaged by a State institution of 
higher education in teaching, ad- 
ministrative or research duties, 
whether in service on July 1, 1942, 
or thereafter employed, will have 
the privilege of participating either 
in the Virginia Retirement System 
or in some other retirement plan 
or arrangement heretofore or here- 
after established at the institution 
in which he is employed, and in 
case he elects to participate in such 
other plan or arrangement the in- 
stitution may contribute thereto 
on his account. 

Persons who elect not to be- 
come members will not be affected 
in any respect by the act, except 
to discontinue the 1 per cent con- 
tribution and to give up all claim 
to retirement benefits. If after 


electing not to become members 
within the 150 day period they 
afterwards change their minds, 
they may become members but will 
lose all credit for prior service. 

Membership will cease if a 
member is continuously unem- 
ployed as an employee for 5 years, 
or.if he performs less than 5 years 
of service as an employee in any 
10 year period, or upon with- 
drawal of contributions, or upon 
retirement, or upon death. 

Section 7. Provides for deter- 
mining prior service credit. Speak- 
ing broadly, a member is entitled 
to a year’s prior service credit for 
each year of service rendered prior 
to July 1, 1942, while in the em- 
ploy of the State or of a local pub- 
lic school board. It must be borne 
in mind that to become a member 
one must be employed regularly 
on a salary basis. 

Section 9. Provides, in sub- 
stance, as follows: Any teacher or 
State employee member may retire 
at age 65, regardless of length of 
service, and must retire at 70, ex- 
cept that for the duration of the 
war the local public school board 
may, with the approval of the 
the Board of Trustees, continue the 
member in service, as long as he is 
mentally and physically qualified 
for his work, until the conclusion 
of the war. Women teachers may 
retire after 30 years of service if 
50 years of age, and men teachers 
after 30 years of service if 58 years 
of age. (This thirty-year retire- 
ment privilege applies only to 
teachers now in service—not to 
new teachers entering after July 1, 
1942.) 

A member who retires will re- 
ceive annually the following: 

Membership Service Benefit: 

(1) The employee annuity pur- 

chased with his own contri- 
butions (approximately 
1/160 of his average final 
compensation multiplied by 
the number of years of serv- 
ice rendered after July 1, 
(1942); 

A State annuity of 1/160 
of his average final compen- 
sation multiplied by the 
number of years of service 
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rendered. after July 1, 1942; 
and 

Prior Service Benefit: 

(3) A State annuity of 1/160 
of his average final com- 
pensation multiplied by the 
number of years of service 
rendered before July 1, 
1942. A teacher who was 
in service before July 1, 
1942, will be entitled, in 
addition to the above, to a 
State annuity equal to such 
employee annuity as would 
have been purchased by the 
money contributed by the 
teacher to the old teachers’ 
retirement system. If a 
teacher retires, however, 
after 30 years of service and 
before age 65, he will re- 
ceive a smaller total State 
annuity in proportion to the 
difference between his at- 
tained age at retirement and 
age 65, actuarially derived. 
Provision is made, however, 
that every teacher who re- 
tires will receive at least as 
much as he would have re- 
ceived had he been retired 
under the old teachers’ pen- 
sion law, or one-half of his 
average final compensation, 
provided his average final 
compensation is not over 
$800, if over $800 and less 
than $1,000, the annuity 
would be $400, and if over 
$1,000 the annuity might 
be $500. (This last pro- 
vision is a carry-over of a 
limitation in the old law.) 

In no case will a retired mem- 
ber receive a total retirement al- 
lowance of more than one-half of 
his average final compensation. 

Provides for retirement on ac- 
count of disability, mental or 
physical, which is, in the judg- 
ment of the Medical Board, likely 
to be permanent. A minimum of 
20 years of service is prerequisite 
for disability retirement. 

Upon disability retirement, un- 
der the new law, a member will 
be entitled to approximately 8/9’s 
as much as he would receive for 
service retirement after an equal 
number of years. 

Present teachers who may later 
be retired for disability will be en- 
titled to at least as much as they 
would have been entitled to under 
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the old teachers’ retirement law, 
which is the same as the pension 
for service retirement under the old 
law. 

Section 10. Authorizes mem- 
bers who leave the service after 
two years of membership, or who 
die at any time before retirement, 
or their personal representatives, to 
withdraw all contributions made 
by the member, with interest. 
There is no withdrawal privilege 
during the first two years of mem- 
bership. 

Section 11. Permits a member 
to take a reduced annuity with four 
optional provisions for payments 
to his beneficiary after the mem- 
ber’s death. 

Sections 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
Establish the several funds of the 
retirement system and prescribe the 
basis upon which State and em- 
ployee contributions are to be 
made. 

Employee Contributions: The 
employee contribution will be de- 
termined by rate tables, in terms 
of percentages of compensation, ac- 
tuarially derived on the basis of 
age, sex and employment classifica- 
tion. The Board of Trustees is 
directed to establish a rate of con- 
tribution for each employee which, 
when applied to his prospective an- 
nual earnable compensation and 
deducted from each installment of 
compensation from the time his 
membership begins until he reaches 
65 years of age and credited with 
a minimum of 2 per cent com- 
pound interest, will provide an an- 
nuity of 1/160 of his average final 
compensation multiplied by his 
number of years of service rendered 
after becoming a member, for as 
long as he lives after becoming 65. 
In the tables set up by the actuary 
in making the preliminary study 
these rates range from 3.37 per 


cent for a male State employee 19. 


years old to 7.13 per cent for a 
woman teacher at 64. 

If a member's rate is more than 
5 per cent he may elect not to con- 
tribute more than 5 per cent, in 
which case his employee annuity 
upon retirement will be propor- 
tionately smaller. 

All contributions made by a 
member will be credited to the in- 
dividual account of the member in 
the employee annuity accumulation 
fund, except the small contribution 


to administrative expenses. 

All employee contributions will 
be deducted from the employees’ 
compensation for each payroll pe- 
riod and transferred to the em- 
ployee annuity accumulation fund. 

The members are given the 
privilege of purchasing larger an- 
nuities by single payments into the 
fund, or by increased rates of con- 
tribution over and above the regu- 
lar contributions. This would not 
increase or affect in any way the 
State annuity or the State’s con- 
tributions to the system. 

State Contributions: The act 
provides that in each biennial ap- 
propriation act there shall be in- 
cluded appropriations for the 
State’s share of the cost of the re- 
tirement system. This will consist 
of two parts: 

(1) Contributions on account 
of accrued liability, that is, for 
service rendered before July 1, 
1942. This part of the cost will 
be wiped out in about 30 years. 

(2) Contributions on account 
of annuities to be paid for service 
rendered after July 1, 1942. 

Section 17-a. Provides that all 
funds will be kept separate for 
teachers and State employees, re- 
spectively, for all purposes. 

Section 18. Vests entire con- 
trol of all the funds of the retire- 
ment system in the Board of 
Trustees. The State Treasurer 
will be the custodian of the funds, 
and all transactions involving 
funds will clear through the 
Comptroller’s office in like manner 
as is the case with other funds in 
the State treasury. 

In this section the regular in- 
terest rate is fixed at a minimum of 
2 per cent and a maximum of 4 
per cent. 

Section 19. Provides for pay- 
roll deductions on account of mem- 
ber contributions. 

Section 20. Provides for the 
making of biennial appropriations 
to the retirement system and gives 
certain directives to the Comp- 
troller as to transfers, etc. 


Section 21. Provides machin- 
ery for the collection of contribu- 
tions on account of State annui- 
ties from contributors other than 
the State. 

Section 22. Requires depart- 
ment heads and local public school 
boards to furnish certain informa- 
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tion to the Board of Trustees. 

Section 23. Provides for the 
continuation of pensions to teach- 
ers heretofore retired. These pen- 
sions will be continued on the basis 
of the old teachers’ retirement law 
and paid for by State contributions 
from accrued liability. 

Section 24. Denies member- 
ship to any person eligible to par- 
ticipate in any other retirement 
plan of which the cost is paid in 
whole or in part by the State. 

Section 25. Prescribes penalties 
for certain misrepresentations and 
falsifications related to the opera- 
tion of the retirement system. 





Section 26. Directs the Board 
of Trustees to correct certain er- 
rors, from time to time. 

Section 27. Exempts all bene- 
fits and accumulated contributions 
from taxation, garnishment, etc. 

Section 29. Provides that the act 
shall be subject to amendment or 
repeal, but safeguards the members’ 
rights in their own accumulated 
contributions. 

In part 2 of the act, the old 
teachers’ retirement law is repealed. 
In part 3 the Comptroller is given 
certain directives as to bookkeeping 
during the biennium beginning 
July 1, 1942. 


Formula for Calculating Teacher Retirement Allowance 


First, find your annual index rate by dividing your average annual szlary for the 


past five years by 160. 


1/160 of your exact average annual salary = your index rate 


1/160 of $2,000.00 = $12.50 


1/160 of 1,600.00 = 10.00 
1/160 of 1,200.00 = 7.50 
1/160 of  800.00= 5.00 


Rule: 


1. Multiply index rate by number years prior service 





2. Multiply 1/5 of index rate by number of years during 


prior service that you contributed the 1 per cent* 





3. Multiply twice your index rate by number of years of ex- 


pected future service (membership service) 


(See example below) 





The sum of these three results will equal your annual retire- 


ment allowance .. 


*The estimate of 1/5 of the index rate is an approximate figure. It 
represents the equity which the teacher carries over from the old law be- 
cause of the 1 per cent contribution. No 1 per cent contribution was 


made prior to 1908. 
in which contribution was made. 


Superintendents include 1 per cent only for years 


Example of a $1,600.00 teacher with 25 years prior service—17 years as teacher— 


and 15 years expected future service: 
Prior service 


1. State contribution, $10.00 x 25 years 
2. Teacher contribution, 1/5 of $10.00 x 25 years 


$250.00 
50.00 


(His 1 per cent contribution equity) 


Membership service 


I State contribution, $10.00 x 15 years 
Teacher contribution, $10.00 x 15 years 


Annual retirement allowance after 15 more years service 


Example of a $2,000.00 superintendent with 30 years prior service and 10 years 


expected future service: 
Prior service 


1. State contribution, $12.50 x 30 years 
2. Superintendent contribution, 1/5 of $12.50 x 17 years 


Membership service 


ai State contribution, $12.50 x 10 years 
Superintendent contribution, $12.50 x 10 


Annual retirement allowance after 10 more years 


$375.00 


> 
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$667.50 


Example of $1,000.00 teacher with 4 years prior service and 36 years expected future 


service: 
Prior service 


1. State contribution, $6.25 x 4 years 
2. Teacher contribution, 1/5 of $6.25 x 4 years 


Membership service 


3. § State contribution, $6.25 x 36 years 
) Teacher contribution, $6.25 x 36 years 


Since all present teachers are guaranteed as much as they would have 
received under the old law, this teacher will receive 





$500.00 
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Military Training 
Considered 


(Continued from page 321) 


directing discussion groups for 
study of wartime problems. 
Vocational training, the Com- 
mission said, is so urgent that “‘all 
machine tools and other equipment 
suitable for war production train- 
ing now used for industrial arts 
should be made available. . . as 
needed. Idle equipment, like idle 
men, must be put to work. 
“Additional attention must be 
given to war production training 
of women. . . Vocational school 
equipment and personnel should be 
used on a 7-day-week, 24-hour- 
day basis for war production train- 


’? 


ing. 


Activities for Children 

In a 9-page report, the Com- 
mission recommended ways in 
which school children may serve 
the war effort. In addition to col- 
lecting funds and salvaged materi- 
als referred to above under teach- 
ers’ tasks for community service, 
pupils should prepare for vocation- 
al work or college training, im- 
prove their physical fitness, study 
good citizenship, and relieve labor 
shortages in essential fields by 
working after school and during 
the summer in stores, offices, or on 
farms. 

Also adopted was a report stat- 
ing that “‘the fact the UV. S. is at 
war does not alter fundamental 
principles of childhood education 

The Wartime Commission 
seeks . . . to guarantee for all chil- 
dren adequate protection, intelli- 
gent participation, and balanced 
perspective,’ and looks to the 
schools of America to “‘interpret 
and implement this policy.” 

T. O. Walton, president of the 
American Association of Land 
Grant Colleges, has been added to 
the membership of the Wartime 
Commission; he attended the 
March meeting. Dr. Walton is 
president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, Col- 
lege Station, Texas. 

The full text of the Wartime 
Commission reports appears in the 
April 15 issue of “Education for 


Victory’, official journal of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 











New Federal Aid Bill Offered.—Sena- 
tor Elbert D. Thomas of Utah has re- 
cently introduced a new Federal Aid 
pill in the U. S. Senate—S. 1313 Sub- 
stitute—which incorporates plans de- 
veloped by the N.E.A. Legislative Com- 
mission in cooperation with represen- 
tatives of state and national agencies 
interested in the problem. This bill 
calls for $300,000,000 per year, general 
aid for public elementary and secon- 
‘ dary schools, to be allocated to the 
states on the basis of the total number 
of children 5-17 years of age and the 
amount of personal net income tax 
paid in each state. The N.EA. and 
its associates are urging prompt pas- 
sage of this bill in order to enable 
each state to make a fuller contribu- 
tion to the educational needs of the 
present emergency. 
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Summer Conferences of NEA De- 
partments.—Classroom Teachers—July 
6-17, 1942 at U. of Denver; theme, 
“Meeting Our Responsibilities as Class- 
room Teachers.” 

Elementary School Principals—July 
6-17, 1942 at U. of Denver; theme, “The 
Language Arts in the Elementary 
School.” 

Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion. 

a. July 6-17, 1942—U. of Denver at 
Estes Park; theme, “Group Planning 
4 ij and Problem Solving.” 

y ; b. July 13-24, 1942—State Teachers 
r College at Florence, Ala.; theme, “The 
y School As the Community.” 

g ec. July 27-Aug. 7, 1942—U. of Chi- 
+ cago, in cooperation with the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education; 
theme, “Human Development and Edu- 
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1 New Permanent Scholastic Record 
n Card.—The National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, a Depart- 
ment of the N.E.A, has recently made 
| available a new compact and informa- 
d tive record card for use in secondary 
» schools. This card is a standardized 
t composite form resulting from years 
of experimentation and refinement un- 
le der actual school situations. It pro- 
d vides for the entry of subjects cover- 
oO ing ten or twelve semesters of secon- 
e dary school work, also a record of ex- 
e tra-class activities, intelligence and 
s achievement test scores, attendance, 
d personality traits, and family history. 
L It is printed on cardboard, 5 by 8 
inches, suitable for filing in a standard 
. vertical file and is designed for all 
‘‘ types of secondary schools, both large 
e and small. 
yr 
e Problems in American Life.—Two 


Departments of the N.E.A.—the Na- 
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N.E.A. 
AT WORK 


NEWS FROM THE 
HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 


tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the National Council 
for the Social Studies—have under- 
taken as a joint project the prepara- 
tion of a series of Resource Units in 
“Problems in American Life.’”’ Each 
Unit will deal with a critical social 
problem and will contain a _ social 
scientist’s analysis of the problem and 
a teacher’s suggestions for classroom 
instruction. Because the project is 
underwritten by a subsidy from the 
General Education Board, the purchase 
price of each Unit will be only 30 cents. 
The first Unit will be available from 
N.E.A. Headquarters on April 15. 


A Financial Policy for Education in 
War Time.—The N.E.A. Educational 
Policies Commission plans to issue 
shortly a new publication entitled “A 
Financial Policy for Education in War- 
time.” Another project on which the 
Policies Commission is engaged is a 
study of the education of older youth 
during and after the war period. This 
project will be based on the principle 
that state and local school systems, 
with appropriate federal aid, can and 
should operate a complete educational 
program for all youth who need edu- 
cational service, rather than having 
separate educational programs for par- 
ticular parts of the youth population 
operated by the federal government. 
The Commission’s plan involves a first- 
hand study of a small group of school 
systems which have been pioneering 
in the effort to render a complete 
educational service to all youth of the 
community. The Commission will be 
glad to learn of communities where 
the educational services to older youth 
have been organized with this end in 
view. 


High School Commencement Activi- 
ties.—The N.E.A. Educational Research 
Service Circular No. 3, 1942, furnishes 
data on types of programs presented 
at graduation ceremonies; program 
planning; setting for graduation cere- 





monies; graduation dress; presenta- 
tion of diplomas; and commencement 
activities other than graduation cere- 
monies as reported by 854 high schools 
with graduating classes ranging in 
size from 21 to 1,080 students. Price, 
50 cents. 


Married Teachers Are Eligible.— 
Married teachers are eligible for ap- 
pointment as new teachers, without 
restriction, in 13 per cent of the cities 
in the U. S. according to the March 
1942 N.E.A. Research Bulletin. This 
bulletin is entitled “‘Teacher Person- 
nel Practices: Selection and Appoint- 
ment.” It tells how teachers are 
chosen in city school systems, reports 
on qualifications required, on the ef- 
fect of marriage and residence, and the 
use of such selection devices as written 
examinations and eligibility lists. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Know Your Money.—The N.E.A. has 
been asked to encourage textbook mak- 
ers and teachers to give attention to 
the detection of counterfeit money. 
The U. S. Treasury Department has a 
valuable film for use in this connec- 
tion entitled “Know Your Own Money.” 


Federal Social Security Legislation. 
—The Executive Committee of the 
N.E.A. at the San Francisco Conven- 
tion of the A.A.S.A. re-affirmed its 
previous statement that any federal 
social security legislation that may be 
finally adopted should: (a) assure to 
the state governments and their in- 
strumentalities immunity from federal 
taxation; (b) provide additional reve- 
nues to meet the cost of social security 
to the public employer, thereby pre 
venting the curtailment of present 
school services and salaries; and (c) 
promote the efficiency and strength of 
existing teacher retirement systems 
and not in any way endanger their 
resources or efficiency. 


Guidance in Rural Schools.—The 1942 
Yearbook of the N.E.A. Department 
of Rural Education, “Guidance in Ru- 
ral Schools,” makes available to ru- 
ral educational workers trends and 
programs of guidance throughout the 
United States. Price, 50 cents. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


ao CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
Wa COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Edited by JAMES W. BROWN 
Acting Supervisor, Audio-Visual Education, State Board of Education, Richmond 


Films on Nutrition.—Several new 
films dealing with nutrition have been 
ordered for inclusion in each of the 
State’s five audio-visual centers. These 
however, will not be available for 
general use until school begins in the 
fall. Listed below are several films 
on the subject which can be obtained 
from other sources by writing directly 
to the distributors named. 

1. For Health and Happiness (one- 
reel, 16-mm. sound-color and/or sil- 
ent version)—A group of happy chil- 
dren illustrate some of the signs of 
growth and good nutrition everyone 
can recognize and attain. Produced and 
distributed free by U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

2. Hidden Hunger (two reels, 35-mm. 
sound. 16-mm. sound version will also 


be available)—This humorous fantasy 
tells in a common sense way what to 
eat and why. For information regard- 
ing distribution, write to Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
> ¢. 

3. Home of the Free (onereel, 16- 
mm. silent, color)—A story of chil- 
dren, soldiers, and nutrition, with 
some emphasis on milk. Produced and 
distributed free by the St. Louis Dairy 
Council, 4030 Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

4. Modest Miracle (two-reels, 35-mm. 
sound. 16-mm sound version will also 
be available)—A dramatic story of the 
discovery of the Vitamin B complex 
and some of the ways it can be used to 


promote good health. Produced and 








VICTOR SOUND PROJECTORS 


Still Available For Immediate Delivery 
While Present Stock Lasts 


VELOUR FRONT CURTAINS 


AUDITORIUM WINDOW DRAPERIES 


National Film Service 
NATIONAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
515 W. Broad St., 


EQUIPMENT 


Prompt Installations Guaranteed 


on 


REPP CYCLORAMAS 


INC. 


Richmond, Va. 








distributed free by Standard Brands, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

5. Proof of the Pudding (one-reel 
35-mm. technicolor. 16-mm. sound ver- 
sion will also be available)—Animals, 
laboratories, and people give the rules, 
reasons, and results of good nutrition. 
Produced and distributed free by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, New York. 


Additional Defense Films.—The U. S. 
Office for Emergency Management, Di- 
vision of Information, Washington, 
D. C., will send free upon request the 
following new 16-mm. sound films. 
dealing with aspects of the defense 
program: 

1. Bomber (10 minutes, sound) — 
Shows manufacturing processes for 
Martin B-26 medium bomber and sug- 
gests its speed and power as a combat 
plane. 

2. Men and Ships 22 minutes, 
sound)—Pictures training of officers 
and seamen for the growing U. S. mer- 
chant marine and has accompanying 
free study guide. 

3. Defense Review Number 3 (10 
sound)—Deals with inland 
waterway transportation, air pilot 
training, and food for freedom. 

4. Safeguarding Military Informa- 
tion (10 minutes, sound) — Stresses 
the importance of secrecy on the part 
of military personnel and workers en- 
gaged in defense activities. 

5. Women in Defense (10 minutes, 
sound )—Topical treatment of various 
roles women can play in defense. 

6. The New Spirit (10 minutes, 
sound, color)—The Donald Duck car- 
toon on income taxes now currently 
appearing in theaters. 


N.A.M. Film Available.—The National 
Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York City, announces 
the release of the film, “Defense for 
America,” (10 minutes, 16-mm., sound 
or silent) which tells how America’s 
industrial organizations are quickly 
changing over from peacetime to war- 
time all-out production. Also avail- 
able from this same source are the 16- 
mm. films, “Your Town,” “America, 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” 
“Frontiers of the Future,” and “Ameri- 
ca Marching On.” No rentals are 
charged for the use of these films. 


minutes, 


Prepares Audio-Visual Handbook.— 
Edward F. Overton, Gladys M. Al- 
rich, Laura Boteler, and Edna Mc- 
Calley of the Fredericksburg schools 
have recently completed a handbook 
of materials and procedures for audio- 
visual education. Included in the hand- 
book are a survey of existing audio- 
visual materials of all types now avail- 
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able in Fredericksburg, ‘an explana- 
tion of forms used in their program, 
suggested procedures and cautions in 
using audio-visual aids, sources of ma- 
terials, and a bibliography. A few 
extra copies are available and may 
be obtained by writing to Edward F. 
Overton, Fredericksburg City Schools, 
Fredericksburg. 


Trains Student Operators.—Max W. 
Doman, Washington (Virginia) High 
School, has recently licensed as 16- 
mm. projector operators sixteen stu- 
dents who were given a _ thorough 
course of training in the subject dur- 
ing a three-weeks’ period. A culminat- 
ing part of the training was an ob- 
jective test designed to show the stu- 
dents’ grasp of techniques and infor- 
mation necessary to prevent damage 
to films. Copies of this test may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Doman. 


Students Evaluate Films.—After see- 
ing in their science classes the two in- 
structional films, Electrons and Molec- 
ular Theory of Matter, a committee 
of students at Austinville’s Jackson 
Memorial High School, with C. R. Six 
as principal, wrote the following: 

“IT was especially impressed by the 
way a negatively charged drop of oil 
would be pulled to a positively charged 
object against even the force of grav- 


“T have wondered exactly what takes 
place in the process of electroplating. 
The electron theory and this picture 
have explained this thoroughly.” 

“IT was glad to find that my imagi- 
nation depicted the oscillatory move- 
ment of molecules in a solid object 
the same way the picture did.” 

“T can now visualize motion even 
in a piece of steel.” 


Notes on Materials.—Write the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
to be placed on the free mailing list 
for the F.R.E.C. Service Bulletin, a 
monthly publication containing infor- 
mation regarding educational radio ac- 
tivities the country over. 

Write to the National Dairy Council, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, for a free copy of Health Educa- 
tion Materials (31pp.). This publica- 
tion lists and describes general source 
materials, posters, booklets, and mo- 
tion pictures stressing the importance 
of good nutrition. 

Additional copies of The Other Amer- 
icas Through Films and Records 
(37pp.), recently published by the 
American Council on Education, may 
be obtained free by writing Audio- 
Visual Education, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond. 
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Brief Reports of the Activities 
of local and district 


associations and the work of 








officers and committees, depart- 
ments and sections of the 
Virginia Education Association 


District D Meets at Petersburg 


The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association, District D, was 
held in the Bolling Junior High School, 
Petersburg, Va., on March 13, 1942. 

In the absence, because of illness, 
of James G. Scott, President, W. A. 
Searborough, Superintendent of 
Schools of Dinwiddie County, presided. 

The morning program was as fol- 
lows: 

Music — Petersburg High School 
Band. 

Invocation—Rev. E. R. Carter, D. D., 
Rector Christ P. E, Church. 

Welcome—Miss Pauline Donnan, 
President Petersburg Teachers’ Club. 

Business Session. 

Address—“Teachers in War Time.” 
—Francis S. Chase, Executive Secre- 
tary, Virginia Education Association. 

Address—‘Education for Our Times.” 
—Dr. Stringfellow Barr, President, St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md. 

Following luncheon in the school 
cafeteria, group meetings were held. 
Among the speakers on their pro- 
grams were Col. Alan Hart, C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., Hon. F. J. Daughtrey, 
Alfred L. Wingo, Dr. Robert C. Beale, 
Dr. William A. Kepner, Miss Mae 
Kelley, Dr. James E. Wamsley, E. V. 
Graves, Mrs. Pearl M. Spear, and Miss 
Mary DeLong. Local teachers were 
also on the programs and round-table 
discussions followed the talks. 

During the business session James 
N. Southerland, District Director 
N.E.A., reported that there were two- 
hundred six members of the N.E.A. 
in the district, Amelia and Sussex 
Counties and the City of Hopewell re- 
porting 100 per cent membership. 
J. H. Revere, S. P. Johnson, and O. A. 
Norton were chairmen of the auditing, 
nominating, and resolutions commit- 
tees, respectively. Mrs. Minnie C. Eng- 
land, who was filling the unexpired 
term of Mrs. John A. Lancaster, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer for the 
term of two years. 


Resolutions Adopted 
The following resolutions were 
adopted: 
1. That we recognize the duty of the 


) 


or 


6. 


S 


~~] 


school to teach, maintain, and prac- 
tice the principles of American De- 
mocracy, and accept it as our re 
sponsibility to teach the principles 
and ideals characteristic of the 
American Way of Life. 


. That we urge schools and teachers 


to cooperate fully in the National 
Defense Program and give our 
hearty endorsement to the recom- 
mendations of the Executive Sec- 
retary in regard to the promotion 
of discussion groups and the De- 
fense Saving Program and urge the 
fullest possible cooperation in car- 
rying out these objectives. 


. That we reaffirm our whole-hearted 


approval of the legislative program 
of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, ... and hereby express our 
appreciation of the friendly atti- 
tude shown by the General Assem- 
bly in their support of public school 
legislation. 


. That we believe the perplexing so- 


cial and economic conditions of 

modern life require increased em- 

phasis in the school on: 

(1) Adequate guidance programs, 

(2) Safety education, 

(3) Visual education, and 

(4) Commercial and vocational 
courses. 


. That in view of the fact that the 


National Education Association has 
done much to further education 
throughout the United States, we 
recommend that each local organiza- 
tion encourage 100 per cent mem- 
bership with the National Education 
Association. 


That we pledge to the Hon. Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., Governor of Vir- 
ginia, our support in his endeavors 
to advance the cause of public edu- 
cation in Virginia. 


. That we extend to Mr. Dabney S. 


Lancaster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Mr. J. J. 
Fray, President of the Virginia Edu- 
eation Association, our pledge of 
support to them in their endeavors 
to promote the efficiency of the edu- 
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cational program in Virginia. 

. That we commend Mr. Francis S. 
Chase, Executive Secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, on 
the continuous improvement of the 
Virginia Journal and upon his un- 
tiring effort to keep the members of 
the Association informed concern- 
ing the entire educational program 
which has meant much toward our 


Dr. Lancaster Speaker 


Dr. Dabney S. Lancaster, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, was 
guest of honor and principal speaker 
at the annual banquet of the Winches- 
ter Education Association held at the 
George Washington Hotel in March. 
Over eighty teachers and their guests 
made up the group. 

Introduced by Superintendent Gar- 
land R. Quarles as one “who is both 
liberal and conservative,” Dr. Lancas- 
ter discussed the most important of 
the thirty educational bills before the 
State Legislature. 

In concluding his address, Dr. Lan- 
caster made a stirring plea for teachers 


professional advancement. To Mr. 

Chase we pledge our loyal support. 
9. That we express our regret at the 

illness of our District President, Mr. 

James G. Scott, and wish for him 

a speedy recovery. 

The Resolutions Committee consisted 
of O. A. Norton, Amelia, Chairman; 
Mrs. J. O. Harrison, Alberta; Miss 
Stewart Jones, Emporia. 


at Teachers Banquet 


who are not merely specialists but who 
are interested in the broad significance 
of all fields of education. He stated 
his objection to the schools of the 
State becoming an experimental lab- 
oratory in education and the State De- 
partment of Education dictating what 
and how material should be taught. 
Rather he made a plea for drill and 
thoroughness so that students may 
learn to work hard and see things 
through to a logical end. 

As a part of the evening’s enter- 
tainment, the A Cappella Choir of the 
Handley High School sang three num- 
bers under the direction of Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Haynes, City music supervisor. 


District L Meets in Norfolk 


At the meeting of District L in Nor- 
folk on March 20 Dabney S. Lancaster, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
discussed recent legislation affecting 
education in Virgania. Mr. Lancaster 
expressed the view that the 1942 ses- 
sion of the General Assembly had been 
one of the most constructive in the 
history of the State. 

J. J. Fray, President of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, spoke on 
“Looking Forward Through the Vir- 
ginia Education Association.” 

Speakers at meetings of departments 
and sections included Dr. Howard 
Lane, Professor of Education at North- 
western University; Jane Stoddard, 
Supervisor of Special Education; Mr. 
Kirk Montague, Director of Physical 
Education of Norfolk Schools; and 
Miss Mary DeLong, President, Virginia 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 


Anderson Elected President 

The following officers were elected 
for terms of two years each: 

President, T. C. Anderson, Superin- 
tendent of South Norfolk Schools; Vice 
President, R. L. Sweeney, Principal, 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, R. C. Hammack, Prin- 
cipal, Churchland High School. 


Resolutions Adopted 
The following resolutions were 
adopted: 
1. We pledge our support to our Na- 
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tional, State, and Local Defense Pro- 
grams, and heartily endorse “A War 
Policy for American Schools” as out- 
lined in the February 1942 Bulletin of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the N. E. A., which lists eleven Edu- 
cational Priorities 

2. We suggest that each school com- 
munity select, from these priorities 
those that it considers most impor- 
tant and make the necessary educa- 
tional adaptations. 

3. We would like to commend spe- 
cifically three suggestions made by the 
tducational Policies Commission: (a) 
That every effort be made to maintain 
a supply of competent teachers who 
efficiently with the new 
war-time duties, but who will give due 
consideration, also, to needed conserva- 
tion of teacher time and energy. (b) 
That we will counsel boys and girls 
against accepting attractive, temporary 
employment and urge them to con- 
sider carefully what may be the con- 
sequences of failure to complete school 
work. (c) That we conduct our schools 
and ourselves in such a way as to sus- 
tain morale, and promote, as far as 
possible, feelings of confidence and se- 
curity in our pupils during the pres- 
ent crisis. 

4. We believe that emphasis should 
be placed on the interdependence of 
the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the need for mutual un- 


can deal 


derstanding and support during the 
war and afterwards. ... 

5. We feel that the times occasion a 
need for a real revival of faith in the 
principles of Democracy and Religion 
and a rededication to the ideals set 
forth by the Master Teacher. 

6. We advocate that we continue to 
encourage one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in national, state, and local or- 
ganizations. 

7. We extend greetings to our new 
governor of Virginia, Hon. Colgate W. 
Darden, and wish to express our ap- 
preciation for his friendly attitude to- 
ward major legislation affecting edu- 
cation. 

8. We pledge our loyalty and support 
to our new Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Mr. Dabney S. Lancaster. 

9. We express our sincere thanks 
to the officers of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association for their untiring 
efforts and effective leadership, and 
pledge to them our continued support. 

10. We express our appreciation to 
the General Assembly for the passage 
of two of the points of the 3-point 
program. ... 

11. We heartily endorse the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That we approve the policy of 
limiting wages of capital and the 
profits of labor. 

2. That we endorse a seven day 


week of forty-eight hours for all 


defense industries, using the 
stagger system. 

3. We are heartily opposed to any 
opposition which labor, capital, 
or any group or any individual 
may offer to the efforts of Na- 
tional Defense. 

. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to our members of Con- 
gress. 

The resolutions were prepared by a 
committee consisting of Ellen Hardy, 
Chairman; Dorothy Truitt; Ellen Cole; 
O. S. Chaplain; W. L. Harrell. 


Executive Secretary 
Addresses PTA 


Executive Secretary Francis S. Chase 
addressed District Meetings of the Co- 
operative Education Association at the 
following points: 

Tuesday, March 24,, Richmond Dis- 
trict at Richmond. 

Friday, March 27, Farmville Dis- 
trict at Blackstone 

Saturday, March 28, Southside Dis- 
trict at Charlotte Court House 

Tuesday, March 31, Piedmont Dis- 
trict at Louisa High School 

Wednesday, April 1, Shenandoah 
District at Harrisonburg 

Friday, April 10, Chesapeake Dis- 
trict at Newport News 
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Teachers and prin- 
cipals of Rocking- 
ham county assem- 
bled March 17 at their annual banquet 
to honor their superintendent, John C. 
Myers, who has served the public 
schools of the county for twenty-five 
years. More than 250 were present. 

Speakers, including a representative 
of the State Department of Education, 
a fellow superintendent and a repre- 
sentative of the county’s school chil- 
dren, cited Mr. Myers’ high ideals, 
frankness, and farsighted policy. 

The first of the speakers, Dowell J. 
Howard, State Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, stated that he had 
known Mr. Myers for a long time and 
that he is neither a conservative nor a 
liberal but a pleasing combination of 
both. Mr. Howard said that with Mr. 
Myers’ sound financial policy, Rock- 
ingham taxpayers are getting as big 
a dollar’s worth in education as any 
county in the State. 

Speaking for the teachers working 
with Mr. Myers was Miss E. Lizzie 
Trussell, primary grade teacher from 
Timberville, who has the honor of be- 
ing one of the few teachers in service 
when Mr. Myers began his duties as 
county superintendent. 

The toastmaster for the occasion 
was J. Frank Hillyard, principal of 
Broadway High School. 

William H. Keister, superintendent 
of the Harrisonburg public schools, 
spoke as a fellow superintendent, tell- 
ing how Mr. Myers is constantly try- 
ing to hep his teachers, the school 
children, and the public school plant. 

Other speakers were John F. Miller, 
Chairman of the county school board: 
Paul G. Kline, who spoke as the princi- 
pals’ representative; Josephine Moore, 
who has been connected with Mr. 
Myers’ office for the past 17 years, and 
Mrs. Lillie Belle Staples, speaking 
for the boys and girls in school. 

Following the program, Edwin E. 
Will, principal of Timberville High 
School and president of the Rocking- 


Teachers Honor 
John C. Myers 
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ham County Education Association, 
presented Mr. Myers with a chair and 
radio table from the teachers of the 
county and other friends, which was 
given “as a token of esteem and high 
regard for our superintendent.” 

The invocation was asked by Dr. 
Paul H. Bowman, of Bridgewater Col- 
lege. There was special music by a 
women’s trio composed of Helen Parr, 
Etta Bowman, and Vada Steele, a solo 
by Anna Cebrat and a male quartet 
composed of Paul G. Kline, Melvin 
Fitzwater, James Moyers, and Paul 
Shiflet. The accompanist was Mrs. 
Mercye Tucker. Group singing fol- 
lowed the banquet, with Mrs. Howard 
Ralston as the accompanist. 


S.C.F. Aids The Save the Chil- 
Stanley School dren Federation was 

responsible for pro- 
viding hot lunches for the children 
of the Stanley school in Scott County 
during the past winter. To begin the 
hot lunch project, this Federation pro- 
vided the money with which to build 
shelves, buy utensils, and other nec- 
essary materials. It secured the ser- 
vices of a NYA lunchroom worker to 
prepare and serve the lunches. Miss 
Reva Pruitte, teacher in the school, 
reports that of the thirty-seven chil- 
dren fed, fourteen saw and ate grape- 
fruit for the first time. 

The Save the Children Federation 
also furnished shoes, socks, coats and 
other clothing for many children as 
well as providing tablets, notebooks, 
paper, crayons, and other learning ma- 
terials. Miss Pruitte expressed the 
opinion that the Federation was re- 
sponsible for keeping many children 
in school who would have dropped out 
otherwise and for making the work 
of many others more effective. 


Thirteen teach- 
ers in the Rich- 
mond public 
schools have been given furloughs in 
order that they may serve with the 
country’s armed forces. 


Thirteen Teachers 
Join Forces 


NEWS, VIEWS, A 
REST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 














ND PERSONALITIES 


In addition several other instructors 
at Thomas Jefferson High School have 
applied for commissions. 

Instructors at the various schools 
who have already been given leave to 
join some branch of the armed forces 
include William H. Berry, John N. 
Clark and Harry P. VanLear, of Thom- 
as Jefferson; and William Wirt Brock, 
Pleasant Bagby, Martin Richwine and 
W. P. Sturdivant, of John Marshall. 

Those leaving from the junior white 
high schools are William Otis Branch, 
from Chandler Junior; Thomas Camp- 
bell Hughes and A. Brandt Smith, from 
Binford Junior; and Catlin E. Tyler, 
from East End Junior High School, 
James A. Kennedy, of the Industrial 
Arts Department, has also gone. 

Only one Negro teacher has so far 
applied for a leave for army service. 
He is Henry C. P. Burke, Jr., music 
instructor at Maggie Walker High 
School. 








DR. MALCOLM S. MacLEAN 
President, Hampton Institute 


Dr. MacLean is the chief speaker 
at the dinner meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Teacher Training on Friday, 
April 17, at the College of William 
and Mary. 
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National Boys The 1942 observ- 
and Girls Week ance of Boys and 

Girls Week will be 
from the 25th of April to the 2nd of 
May, inclusive. 

The purpose of Boys and Girls Week 
is to focus attention of the community 
upon boys and girls—upon their prob- 
lems, activities, and training—and to 
enlist the cooperation of all agencies 
and individuals in a year-round pro- 
gram for the development and preser- 
vation of character in the coming gen- 
eration. 

The programs this year will stress 
the need for educational, physical, and 
spiritual growth as essential to the 
complete development of boys and 
girls. They will help boys and girls 
obtain firsthand knowledge of various 
businesses and professions so that they 
may make plans for their own busi- 
ness careers, and will impress upon 
them their duty to take an intelligent 
interest in national and local govern- 
ment. 

Some of the organizations whose 
local units are making plans to take 
part in the 1942 observance of National 
Boys and Girls Week are the Ameri- 
can Legion, Boy Scouts, 4H Clubs, 
Girl Scouts, and civic clubs. A large 
number of churches and schools will 
also participate. 

An “Advance Herald,” and the “Man- 
ual of Suggestions” which contain de- 
tailed information relative to carry- 
ing out the program may be obtaine:! 
free upon request from the National 
Boys & Girls Week Committee, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


The Henry Clay 
Twitter edited 
by the pupils of 
the Henry Clay elementary school in 
Lyon Park, Arlington County, went 
up another step on the ladder during 
March and came out in first place 
rating in a nation-wide school paper 
contest conducted by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association of Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 


Henry Clay Paper 
Wins Again 


The Twitter was entered in this 
contest for the first time three years 
ago. At that time it received third 
place rating. The paper grew so rap- 
idy and made so many improvements 
that it continued to bring home lau- 
rels. The next year it had the honor 
of receiving second place. 

The paper is edited by the students 
in the sixth grade as an activity 
under the Student Cooperative Associa- 
tion. It is a mimeographed sheet 8% 
x 11 inches, and contains news, fiction, 
poetry, editorials, jokes, and articles 
on current topics. This material is 
submitted to the staff by a reporter 
from each room. 

The Twitter now has a circulation 
of four hundred and fifty. The chil- 
dren anticipate with a great deal of 
pleasure the publication of each issue. 


Miss Dolly Smith is principal of the 
Henry Clay School. 


Junior Academy to The second an- 
Meet in Roanoke nual meeting of 

the Virginia 
Junior Academy of Science will be 
held in Roanoke, May 8 and 9 in con- 


Pupils of Henry Clay School at work on school paper 


junction with the parent organization, 
the Virginia Academy of Science. 

Science clubs affiliated with the Jun- 
ior Academy of Science have the privi- 
lege of sending a voting delegate, spon- 
soring a candidate for student officers, 
participating in competitive exhibits, 
and all other activities of the organi- 
zation. Clubs which are not affiliated 
but are interested in the work are 
cordially invited to attend this meet- 
ing. 

Science in National Defense was se- 
lected as the theme for the program. 
In developing this theme Captain H. E. 
Roberts, U. S. Army, is the main 
speaker. One section of the exhibit 
will be devoted to model aeroplanes. 

Butterflies of the World by Car! 
Gottschalk is being sponsored as a 
part of the exhibit. This famous col- 
lection of butterflies has gained na- 
tional recognition as one of the best 
in America. It includes many rare 
species as well as all common to Vir- 
ginia. The collection is the result of 
a hobby begun by Car! in his freshman 
year in high school. He is now a sen- 
ior at Roanoke College. 


The Giles County 
bookmobile has 
assumed a new re- 
sponsibility, the collection of Victory 
books for donation to military camp 
libraries, according to the latest re- 
port of Laurane Wold, county librari- 
an. County schools are the ‘central 
collection points in each community. 
As the bookmobile makes the rounds 
of the county it collects the Victory 
books brought to these schools and 
brings them to the County Circulat- 
ing Library headquarters. 


Bookmobile Gets 
Victory Books 


Class Buys Bonds Voting  unani- 
With Ring Money mously to forego 

the purchase of 
class rings and placing a $200 fund in 
the hands of Uncle Sam, the 63 mem- 
bers of the junior class at Lawrence- 
ville High School are leading the schoo) 
defense stamp victory drive, which 
already has netted $900. 

For 20 years each junior class has 
bought the traditional ring, but this 
year’s class voted to disregard tradi- 
tion for their country. Nell Lashley 
and Elizabeth Squires, class sponsors, 
said the idea was spontaneous on the 
part of their pupils. 


Every Monday and Thursday are 
stamp buying days at the school. Stu- 
dents bring their dimes and quarters 
and collectors selected from each room 
convert the silver into stamps for 
Uncle Sam. 
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Interesting Study Sixty students in 
At Galax School the social studies 

in Galax High 
School who were making a study of 
the problem, “The Conservation of Na- 
tural Resources’, made up in their 
classroom a wall and table exhibit. As 
far as possible materials were assem- 
bled from their own locality. 

While studying “Wild Life” the game 
warden, John Mack Reeves, visited the 
class and explained how the local 
streams had been restocked w'th fish 
and the forests with deer. He told 
the tragic story of the passing of the 
passenger pigeon and the marsh hen 
and explained how plentifully sup- 
plied was southwest Virginia with 
songbirds. Another interesting visitor, 
Fred Kirby, County Agent of Carroll 
County, gave a description of the Soil 
Conservation programs in Carroll. 
Mike Crabill, editor of a local paper, 
an expert mineralogist, gave valuable 
information on mineral deposits in the 
community. 

In the “Natural Beauty” section of 
this study local things may be seen 
in the picture, such as holly, mistle- 
toe, silverpine, Galax leaves, rhododen- 
dron, mountain ivy, black pine burrs, 
and a collection of mosses. The con- 
servation of water supply led to the 
study of the great dams of the United 
States, including the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Chestnut Creek, which flows 
through Galax, was traced to the Gulf 
of Mexico by way of the Mississippi. 
The lighting of Galax was also traced 
to its source. 

This study was directed by Mrs. 
Bessie LaRue Jones, graduate of Co- 
lumbia University. 


A Mile High Denver, the mile-high 
Convention city from whose van- 

tage points visitors see 
two hundred miles of snow-capped 
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Exhibit Prepared by Galax High School Students 


peaks, will be host to the 80th annual 
convention of the National Education 
Association, June 27 to July 2. 

Thousands of teachers will assemble 
in this annual conference of educators 
to discuss the impact of war upon edu- 
cation. Addresses will feature such 
topics as keeping children physically 
and mentally fit in war time, the fed- 
eral aid plans of the Legislative Com- 
mission of the NEA, and defense train- 
ing in the schools. Conventioners will 
have an opportunity to visit the out- 
standing program of preparation for 
war industries in the Denver schools. 
The recent publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, A War 
Policy for American Schools, will be 
presented. 

Three national seminars, to be held 
during the convention, will be devoted 
to a study of morale building in the 
present crisis; to making the teaching 
profession more effective through local, 
state and national associations; and 
to post-war problems. 

General session programs include the 
NEA’s contribution to the celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. At this session a speaker will 
survey the progress of education in the 
United States during the last three 
quarters of a century. A demonstra- 
tion by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany will give conventioners an in- 
side view of ’round-the-world radio at 
work. 

Other general sessions will include 
addresses on the European situation, 
the conflict in the Pacific, education 
and democracy, protection of children 
in war time, and the good neighbor 


policy of the Western Hemisphere. 

Three meetings of the Representa- 
tive Assembly are scheduled. Recom- 
mendations of committees and commis- 
sions and of the work of the twenty- 
seven NEA departments will be re- 
ported. 

Entertainment features of the con- 
vention include a hotel lobby sing 
and a pageant by the schools of Den- 
ver and of the Rocky Mountain region 
to be given in the Red Rocks Amphi- 
theater, coliseum in granite setting, 
fourteen miles from Denver. 
Portsmouth Mourns The Ports- 
Loss of Miss Bain mouth Educa- 

tion Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting recorded its 
loss in the death of Virginia Bain in 
the following words: 

She was a constant friend and 
faithful teacher, one whose unsel- 
fish devotion to home, school, and 
community never failed. 

In the home circle she was the 
embodiment of all that was good 
and true—an unselfish, loyal, de- 
voted daughter. 

Her school knew her as a con- 
scientious worker and a natural 
teacher who instinctively knew 
how to help children to better un- 
derstandings. Her kindly patience 
and loving heart brought every- 
one who knew her to love her. 

We have lost a valued and be- 
loved friend and teacher. We shall 
miss her. 

The resolutions were drafted by a 
committee composed of Kathryne Bar- 
ham, Chairman, Margaret M. Atkins, 
Bernice Harris, Mattie Worster, Grace 
Squires, Mary Rouse Hutchins. 








For National Association of Teachers Agencies 
secretary 
533 Genesee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. | leading educators. 


Good Positions 


or 
Good Teachers 


Write for list of 
agencies recognized 
and recommended by 
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Morale for a Purpose 

Dr. Jay B. Nash in his recent book, 
Building Morale, (A. S. Barnes and 
Company, $1.00 list) makes it clear 
that every form of social organiza 
tion has its own appropriate morale 
and declares that “morale in a de 
mocracy means a religious zeal for the 
right of people to establish self-ap- 
proved laws and for the obligation and 
discipline that give obedience to these 
laws.” 

How to produce this democratic mo 
rale is the concern of Dr. Nash’s 
treatise. He emphasizes the necessity 
for “tapping” the emotions in order 
to produce desirable changes in _ be- 
havior. 

As is natural, Dr. Nash stresses the 





contribution to morale building of his 
own field of physical education and 
health, but offers help in developing 
“strength of mind” and “strength of 
spirit’ as well as “strength of arm.” 
“If democracy is to work, it must 
work through strong convictions and 
under severe physical, mental, and 
spiritual disciplines.” With regard to 
physical discipline, he says: 

“Many of our physical education 
programs have lacked content when 
judged from the standpoint of power 
building. Programs are stepped 
down to meet the frail and indisposed 

. Parents, doctors, and school of- 
ficials have connived to produce ex- 
cuses for thousands of young people 
in order that they might be excused 





The LAIDLAW BASIC READ- 
ERS are becoming more popular 
every day because they set a new pat- 
tern for teaching reading . . . a pat- 
tern that prevents the necessity for so 
much remedial reading. 


A content of keen interest, a scien- 
tifically controlled vocabulary, a speech 
improvement program, planned prepa- 
ration for curricular reading, appeal- 
ing illustrations, and a teaching method 








The LAIDLAW 
Basic Readers 








A New Pattern 
for Teaching Reading 


that takes care of individual differ- 
ences and definitely strives to prevent 
the development of reading difficul- 
ties . . . all of these combine to make 
the LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 
set a new pattern for teaching this 
most important subject. 


Write for Further Information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
221 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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from physical education.” 

Dr. Nash not only beieves that mo- 
rale can be built but that it must be 
re-built each generation. 
lating book helps to indicate the pat- 
tern of morale and to show how it 
may be built in childhood and in 
adolescence. 


The War and America 

The War and America, a summariz- 
ing current world history by Francis 
L. Bacon (Macmillan Company, 60c 
list) follows the Nazi blitzkrieg 
through one European disaster after 
another until the democracies finally 
awake to the insatiable and uncom- 
promising character of the totalitarian 
so called “new order,’ and take a 
stand. It then gives a careful, sane 
clarification of America’s present po- 
sition. The history of the Monroe 
Doctrine from its inception to its pres- 
ent development in hemispheric soli- 
darity, including Canada, is traced and 
the impossibility of the isolation of 
any major power is shown. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Bacon touches on the Far 
Eastern background and the theaters 
of action in the Pacific, sketching the 
Allies’ world strategy of war. 

This very brief recital of the events 
and background leading to the pres- 
ent conflict gives the student of Amer- 
ican or European history a quick over- 
view of the tremendously complex 
forces and circumstances which step 
by step lead inexorably to worldwide 
conflagration and is of inestimable 
value to him in understanding today’s 
headlines. 





Reading and Readers 

The National Council on Research 
in English, which is responsible for so 
many valuable publications on English 
problems in the elementary school, 
has recently issued its Ninth Research 
Bulletin, Reading in the Intermediate 
Gardes, prepared by a committee 
headed by Gertrude Whipple and in- 
cluding May Hill Arbuthnot, Edward 
E. Keener, Alfred Lewerenz, and Ger- 
ald A. Yoakam. (List price, 80c. Pub- 
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pany.) 

Concern over the great amount of 
remedial work in reading which seems 
to be needed today as pupils reach the 
upper grades led the committee to at- 
tempt to describe a program of inter- 
mediate-grade reading which would do 
a satisfactory teaching job. 

The Bulletin performs a valuable 
service for busy school people by giv- 
ing in brief readable form the gist 
of most of the recently published (and 
some unpublished) research studies in 
middle-grade reading, the findings of 
experienced teachers, and the recom- 
mendations of experts. Subjects treated 
are “Objectives of Reading Instruc- 
tion,” “Basic Instruction,” “Guidance 
of Reading in Various School Sub- 
jects,” “Activities in Literature,” “The 
Place of the School Library in Read- 
ing Activities,” “Appraising the Effec- 
tiveness of Reading Instruction,” “The 
Principal in the Improvement of Read- 
ing Instruction.” 


Described as “a book that takes 
slow, middle-grade readers under its 
wings and warms them up to reading,” 
The Boxcar Children recently pub- 
lished by Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany proceeds on the assumption that 
failure to read is usually caused by 
inadequate vocabulary. The total vo- 
cabulary of this book is approximate- 
ly 600 words of third grade difficulty. 
The Boxcar Children is “readable” 
both in the sense that it is in the 
range of ability of the slow reader and 
in the sense of offering material that 
produces interest. 





D. C. Heath and Company has added 
eight new titles to the original New 
World Neighbors. These delightful 
stories are about our neighbors to the 
North—Ootah of Greenland, Finnar of 
Iceland, boys and girls of Canada—to- 
gether with other neighbors to the 
South—Rico of Chile, Malku of Bolivia, 
Children of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica—and six great men of Brazil. 

The new titles give information on 


Seeking a Position? 


Many September inquiries being received 
for teachers of mathematics, industria] arts, 
science, commerce, home economics, ele- 
mentary, and others. Salaries, about $1200- 
$3000, some higher. Write, telling us about 
yourself. Eighteenth year. 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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lished by Scott, Foresman and Com- 





daily living customs, legends, history, 
and resources of the various countries. 
They are written by authors of ability 
and imagination who are familiar with 
the countries of which they write and 
their charm is enhanced by attractive 
illustrations. 


Market Day and Holiday, by Vir- 
ginia Olcott (Silver Burdett, List, 
$1.12) is the latest of the World's 
Children Series. Eight short stories 
of children in eight different coun- 
tries give boys and girls of intermedi- 


ate grade age a keen interest in the 
customs of other lands. They develop 
a real insight into the simple, every- 
day life of the people in France, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Mexico, Japan, and Palestine— 
lands which in general correspond to 
type regions included in most geog- 
raphy courses for the fourth year. 

Each story tells of one very special 
day representative of each country. 
The children’s activities are seen 
against a distinctive background, rich 
in local color. 
































this field. 








“HOLD FAST TO THAT 
WHICH [S GOOD” 


In Emergency—even in Crisis—it is of profound importance | 
that we discriminate judiciously between what we shall maintain and 


what we shall give up, in order to win our war. 


Those institutions on which our way of life is founded should 
be jealously guarded and even strengthened. The FREE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL is not the least of these. 


While the schools do not produce machines of steel and rubber, 
yet in a long view—looking toward post-war conditions as well as_ | 
victory—their functions are perhaps fully as important. Education 
is an indispensable service in preserving our heritage and our stand- 


ards of living. Shortsighted economies may be very disastrous. 


Teaching personnel should be fully maintained; physical equip- 
ment kept as nearly normal as possible; and adequate textbook 
materials supplied as usual. In fact, it is essential that the textbook 


program shall be improved and kept in line with current needs. 


We shall appreciate the opportunity of cooperating as usual in 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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Revised Constitution of Department of Classroom Teachers 


The constitution of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, adopted November, 
1940, is printed below for the purpose 
of giving every classroom teacher in the 
State an opportunity to know what the 
Department stands for and why there is 
such an organization. 

MARY DE LONG, President. 
ARTICLE I—NAME 

The name of this department shall be 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the Virginia Education Association. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSES 

The purpose of this organization shall 
be: 

To give added strength and power to 
the Department of Classroom Teachers. 

To foster within the schools democratic 
classroom teacher participation in_ the 
formulation of educational policies. 

To bring classroom teachers of the 
State into sympathetic cooperation by pro 
moting organizations and by establishing 
high standards of professional ethics, 
ideals, and loyalty. 

To labor ceaselessly for high and well 
rounded qualifications for teachers. 

To labor with equal diligence for their 
adequate renumeration and professional 
security. 

To encourage teachers to assume their 
responsibility as citizens as well as to 
exercise their rights and privileges. 


ARTICLE III—MEMBERSHIP 
Membership in this Department shall 
consist of public school and college class 
room teachers who are members of the 
Virginia Education Association. The dues 
shall be 


ARTICLE IV—DISTRICT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Section 1. In each district of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association there shall be 
an organization of classroom teachers. 

Section 2. The district organization 
shall be affiliated with the State organiza- 
tion and shall have the responsibility of 
furthering the work of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers in the respective 
districts. 

Section 3. Each district organization 
shall have at least one meeting annually 
at the time of the district meeting of the 
Virginia Education Association, to dis 
cuss problems of interest to classroom 
teachers, to choose officers, and to attend 
to other business as desired. 


ARTICLE V—EXECUTIVE COUNCII 

Section 1. The executive council shall 
consist of the officers of the Department. 
the president of each district organization 
and one member of each district. 

Section 2. District presidents shall 
serve two years. District members shall 
serve three years. 

Section 3. The executive council shall 
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serve as adviser to the president; approve 
the appointment of members of standing 
committees; be responsible for programs 
at annual meetings; approve purposes for 
which money is spent with approximate 
amounts for each purpose; act in emer- 
gency; in general, protect and advance 
the interest of the Department. 

Section 4. The executive council shall 
meet at least once a year at the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation and at other times and places as 
the council may decide. Eight members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE VI—OFFICERS 

Section 1. The officers of the Depars- 
ment shall be a president, a vice president, 
a secretary, and a treasurer, each of whom 
shall serve two years from January | fol- 
lowing the date of election and shall be 
ineligible for re-election, provided that 
the election of president and vice president 
shall occur on even-numbered years. 

Section 2. Officers shall be nominated 
from the State at large by a nominating 
committee chosen from the executive coun- 
cil and approved by the president. Nomi- 
nations may also be made from the floor. 

Section 3. Officers shall be elected by 
a majority vote at the annual business 
meeting. 

Section 4. The president shall per- 
form the usual duties of the office. He 
shall preside at all meetings of the execu- 
tive council and at the general meeting 
of the Department, shall appoint all state- 
wide committees, appointments to stand- 
ing committees being subject to the ap- 
proval of the executive council; shall be 
ex-officio member of all State committees 
and chairman of the publicity committee; 
shall approve all bills paid by the treas- 
urer; shall notify district organizations 
concerned when it is time to elect new 
members of the executive council, and 
shall be generally responsible for the well 
being of the Department. 

Section 5. The vice president shall 
serve in the absence of the president and 
shall be chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. 

Section 6. The secretary shall keep ac- 
curate minutes of all general meetings of 
the Department and of the meetings of 
the executive council. 

Section 7. 
and care for all money belonging to the 
Department; shall keep an accurate record 
of receipts and expenditures; shall report 
the financial condition of the Department 
at the annual business meeting; and shall 
serve as a member of the membership 
committee. The books of the treasurer 
shall be audited annually by the auditing 
committee. 

ARTICLE VII—COMMITTEES 

Section 1. The committees of the De- 
partment shall include: 


The treasurer shall receive 


1. A Nominating Committe whose 
duty it shall be to nominate for election 
the officers of the Department. 

2. A Publicity Committee consisting 
of the State President as chairman and 
the district presidents and representatives, 
whose duty it shall be to secure desirable 
publicity for the activities of the depart- 
ment through the VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION and other agencies. 


3. The following standing committees 
to be appointed from the State at large 
by the president with the approval of 
the executive council: 


a. A Teachers Interests Committee 
whose duty it shall be to study problems 
affecting the welfare of teachers, such as 
health, load, housing, recreation, teaching, 
conditions, equipment, rating, supervision, 
training, certification, professional growth 
and advancement, employment, tenure, 
salary, retirement, fund investments, 
needed legislations. It shall also be the 
duty of this committee to cooperate with 
the Virginia Education Association in 
taking such steps as are deemed advisable 
for the betterment of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


b. A Membership Committee, whose 
duty it shall be to enroll in this Depart- 
ment the greatest possible number of 
classroom teachers in the State. The vice 
president shall be ex-officio chairman and 
the treasurer a member of this committee. 

c. An Auditing Committee whose duty 
it shall be to examine the books of the 
treasurer and to report at the annual 
business meeting of the Department. 


d. A Resolutions Committee whose 
duty it shall be to formulate the position 
of the Department on matters of impor- 
tance and interest. 


e. Such other standing or temporary 
committees as may be needed. 


ARTICLE VIII—MEETINGS 
Section 1. The Department of Class- 
room Teachers shall at least hold one 
general meeting annually at the time and 
place of the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association. This meeting 
shall include a business session. 


ARTICLE [X—AMENDMENTS 

Section 1. Proposed amendments to 
this constitution must be printed in the 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION or 
other periodicals having general circula 
tion among teachers before the meeting 
at which they are to be voted upon, and 
must be ratified by a two-thirds major- 
ity of members voting at the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 


AMENDMENT I 
If vice president, secretary, or treasurer 
drops out during term of office, the presi- 
dent is empowered to appoint someone 
to fill out vacancy. 
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T. W.WOOD & SONS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











ELEMENTS OF 
AERONAUTICS 


By Captain Francis Pope & Dr. A. S. Otis 


Makes possible immediate introduction of a high 
school course in aeronautics. “Practical, comprehen- 
sive, written so any high school student can under- 
stand it.”—Library Journal. 


BIOLOGY AND 
HUMAN AFFAIRS 


By John W. Ritchie 


“Careful examination of the book reveals a wide scope 
and clear perspective. In the simple way it presents 
great principles and shows their application to the 
lives of men, it is unique.”—School Review. 


STUDIES & ACTIVITIES 
IN BIOLOGY 


By Chapin Day & Margaret Ritchie 


A laboratory manual, notebook, and activity guide. 
For use with any modern textbook. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 














Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets___ 


100 Envelopes ____ $2.00 
Hammermil! Bond Paper | postpaid 


in attractive cabinet. 





Cash with order. 
Print copy carefully. 





Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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The 
FOUNDATION 
BOOK OF 
EDUCATION 


“The most useful book 
in the classroom and 
school library.” 





THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to educators who request it, 
“The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do 
for you.” Write to Department E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT §-‘ 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS =< 


ARRANGED BY 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
DOROTHY L. HARRIS, 
Dinwiddie County Librarian 


Grades 1-3 


A Bible A B C. GRACE ALLEN Ho- 
GARTH. N. Y..: Stokes, 1941. $.80 
A perfect first book for a child, hav- 
ing text and attractive, bright-colored 
illustrations carefully chosen for strong 
appeal to child interests. Designed to 
provoke further interest in Bible charac 
ters and incidents. 


A Child’s Book of Prayers. Selected by 
LOUISE RAYMOND. Illustrated by 
Masha. N. Y.: Random House 
1941. $1.20. 

Included in this collection are these 
prayers known and loved by children: 
The Lord's Prayer; Little Jesus; Cradle 
Hymn; Here I Lay Me; and other pray 


Edited by 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries 
State Board of Education 


ers for various occasions. Ethereal beauty 
of golden-hued illustrations lend dignity 
and spiritual tone to the text. 


Whosit Book. 
by ANNE HEYNEMAN. 
1941. $1.20. 


An amusing story of the Whosit fami- 
ly—strange new animals with ‘hands 
like mittens’’—told in words and pictures 
by the author of William Wigglesworth. 
(Scribner, ¢1939, $1.20). 


Grades 4-7 
Mustery at the Little Red Schoolhouse 
HELEN FULLER ORTON. N. Y-.: 
Stokes, 1941. $1.20. 
Excitement runs high at 


The Story and pictures 
a ie 


Scribner, 


the ‘Little 





service. 
vital war material. 





A Good Neighbor Policy 


Now that we can no longer get all the copper 
we need for telephone lines, more and more families 
will find it necessary to accept party-line telephone 
In doing so they will help to conserve a 


Party-line service is good service when users on 
the same line are considerate of each other—when 
they answer their calls promptly—hold the line no 
longer than is reasonable and always replace the 
receiver when they have finished. 


A good neighbor policy “along party lines” will 
give better telephone service to more people. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY 
UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 








Red Schoolhouse’ with the mysterious 
disappearance of a prized gold piece—the 
reward money given by the new teacher 
The activities 
involved in the solution of the mystery 


for good work in school. 


furnish material for an absorbing story 
for young readers. 


The Story of the Other 
RICHARD C. GILL 
HOKE. 
$1.60. 

A pictorial history of South America 
beginning with the discovery in 1498, 
covering the conquest, 
Spanish rule, and wars of independence 
up through the establishment of differ- 
Appendix describes indivi- 


America. 
and HELEN 
1941. 


Boston: Houghton, 


colonial times, 


ent republics. 
dual modern countries. Told simply with 
understanding of Latin American people 


How Things Work. CREIGHTON PEET. 
N. Y.: Holt, 1941. $1.60. 

Peter and Tony explore the mysteries 
of ‘‘things’’, and how they work in this 
informative book. The ‘‘things’’ are scis- 
sors, clocks, autos, submarines, etc., and 
with the help of Mr. Jones, the boys un- 
the mysteries of these articles by 


they 


ravel 


learning the principles on which 


work. Profusely illustrated. 


High School 


The Women of England. MARGARET 
BIDDLE. Boston: Houghton, 1941 
$1.40. 

Written by an American, this is an eye- 
witness account of the fortitude, 
and 


under fire, as well as a picture of the or- 


versa- 
tility, initiative of British women 
ganized and voluntary services of British 
women in the war program. Vivid and 


inspiring ! 


The Pageant of South American History 
ANNE MERRIMAN PECK. N. Y-.: 
Longmans, 1941. $2.40. 

A cultural history for older readers 
beginning with the civilization of primi- 
the development 
of present-day republics. Contains a chap 


tive America through 
ter on Pan-Americanism, and a bibliog- 
Com 
panion Volume to: The Pageant of Chi- 
History, by Seeger. (Longmans 

$2.40) and The Pageant of Ja- 


Dilts. 1938. 


raphy of books on Latin America. 


nese 
1934 
pan, by 
$2.40.) 


(Longmans, 


The Young Churchill. STANLEY KNOTT 
N. Y.: Coward-McCann, 1 9 41. 
$2.50. 

Child of a brilliant English father and 
fascinating American mother, born to 
high position without great wealth, young 
Winston emerges from this biography a 
The au- 
thor presents young Churchill as well en 


brilliant and daring character. 


dowed with the qualities that have made 
him the man he is today. 
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In the present crisis 


if we are to combat the fanatical spirit of enemy 

* youth with the spirit of democracy in American 
youth, we cannot afford to wait any longer, we cannot * 
leave it to chance 


“We must TEACH democracy 


systematically © 


methodically ® 


not incidentally 


-teach American children how to “live” in a democracy 
-equip them to fight the false doctrines of Nazism’s “education for 


death” 


The foremost means for carrying out this practical objective is the 


* DEMOCRACY SERIES * 


EpITED BY CUTRIGHT AND CHARTERS 


A complete basal program of education for democracy 


Now 
STATE ADOPTED 
in 
15 STATES and 
2 TERRITORIES 
and used in 
THOUSANDS of 
independent 
CITIES, TOWNS, 
and COUNTIES 


New units are adopting 
the program daily. 


Primer through Grade 8 








“There is no choice for true Americans . 
It is our duty to TEACH that our American 
ideals are the most desirable, without apology, 
without spurious concern for ‘academic free- 
dom,’ ‘indoctrination, or ‘openmindedness.’ 
WE MUST TEACH DEMOCRACY.” 
W. D. McGLurkKIN (in the Arkansas 
Journal of Education, January 1942) 


“It’s time to TEACH democracy. .. We 
are engaged in a titanic life-and-death strug- 
gle, initiated by evil men with new and omi- 
nous ideas about government—ideas that have 
hypnotized people in many parts of the world, 
particularly young people . . . the schools of 
the nation should immediately start TEACH- 
ING democracy, not incidentally but sys- 
tematically.” 

Don C. Rocers, District Superinten- 
dent, Chicago Schools, 
(in School and Society) 


“Too long we have assumed that democracy 
needs no teaching, that young Americans will 
grow up automatically to be alert, diligent, 
discriminating, patriotic citizens. But evi- 
dence is ample that this is a false notion. 
Democracy needs to be TAUGHT in as defi- 
nite and orderly a way as arithmetic or the 
English language.” 

THE JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 
(Editorial, January 1942) 








THE PROGRAM 


SCHOOL FRIENDS— 
Primer 
LET’S TAKE TURNS— 
Book One 
ENJOYING OUR LAND— 
Book Two 
YOUR LAND AND MINE 
—Book Three 
TOWARD FREEDOM— 
Book Four 
PIONEERING IN 
DEMOCRACY—Book Five 
THE WAY OF 
DEMOCRACY—Book Six 
THE GROWTH OF 
DEMOCRACY— 
Book Seven 
WORKING FOR 
DEMOCRACY— 
Book Eight 


For High Schools: 
THE MEANING OF 
DEMOCRACY 
(Russell-Briggs) 


For Teachers: 
INDOCTRINATION FOR 
AMERICAN DEMOC- 
RACY (Pittenger) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Represented in Virginia by R. M. Wi.itaMs, Driver, Va. 
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BEFORE WINKY 


SANS SERIF TYPE 


FOR 


DAY & DAY | TOA2FRO 


y 


A STREAMLINED AGE 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


The QUINLAN READERS, a basal series for pri- 
mary grades, are truly child interest readers. 


STREAMLINED TYPE, proved by all 
the latest tests to be the most legi- 
ble, is used throughout the series. 


INTEREST is the keynote of the 
series. Every story was tested and 
selected by the children themselves. 


THE STORIES ARE CONTINUOUS. 

The same leading characters live 

and act and grow in fresh new story 

activities throughout the series. 

BEAUTIFUL FOUR-COLOR ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, designed and drawn 

under the direct supervision of the author, are 
in complete harmony with each printed page. 
EACH NEW WORD, when first introduced, is 
listed in the color band of the page, thus elimi- 
nating the need of formalized flash card drill. 


SONGS with appealing melody and familiar vo- 
cabulary are placed at the conclusion of each 
unit. 


PHONICS, begun in the pre-primer stories with 
rhyming phrases, continue in logical sequence in 
each succeeding book. 


EVERY STORY in the readers is followed by 

one or more silent reading activity pages which 
afford opportunity for review and 
for checking individual progress. 


LESSONS in democracy, safety, 
health, social studies, art, manual 
arts, music, thrift, honesty have 
been deftly woven into the stories. 


READING ACTIVITY BOOKS — 

companion workbooks in which 

there is no cutting or pasting— 

continue the lively spirit of the 

Quinlan Readers and are a sure 

guarantee of seat-work effective- 
ness. These outstanding features of the Quinlan 
Readers reduce remedial reading to such a low 
minimum that they justly merit the title Makers 
not Menders. 


A new textbook in reading readiness, READING 
PICTURES, and a first pre-primer, BEFORE 
WINKY, are now ready for distribution, com- 
pleting the series. 


The TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK for the Quinlan 
Readers is given free of charge to schools using 
the readers basally. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Atlanta 


New York Chicago 


FACES ano 





San Francisco 


